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FAR WEST AMERICAN SCHOOL 


An American public school now thrives where Hawaiian ceremonial temple drums 
once sounded, at Laupahoehoe, Island of Hawaii. The school and village 
occupy a lava promontory below the cliffs of the Hamakua coast on 
the largest island in the territory of Hawaii. 
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Education Speaks 





I AM EDUCATION. I bear the torch that en- 
lightens the world, fires the imagination of man, feeds 
the flame of genius. I give wings to dreams and 


might to hand and brain. 
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From out the deep shadows of the past I come, wear- 
ing the scars of struggle and the stripes of toil, but 
bearing in triumph the wisdom of all ages. Man, 
because of me, holds dominion over earth, air, and 
sea; it is for him I leash the lightning, plumb the 
deep, and shackle the ether. 


I am the parent of progress, creator of culture, molder 
of destiny. Philosophy, science, and art are the 
works of my hand. I banish ignorance, discourage 


vice, disarm anarchy. 


Thus I become freedom’s citadel, the arm of de- 
mocracy, and the hope of youth, the price of adoles- 
cence, the joy of age. Fortunate the nations and 


happy the homes that welcome me. 


The school is my workshop; here I stir ambitions, 


stimulate ideals, forge the keys that open the door to 
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opportunity. I am the source of inspiration; the aid 


of inspiration. I AM IRRESISTIBLE POWER. 
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Better Schools League 
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A Hard Question to Face—and Answer 





Unless You Have Protection 


What would you do—and what would your family do—if accident 
or illness laid you low? 











Every thinking family head owes it to himself and to his family to 
answer this question in advance before the sickness or accident occurs. 





There can be only one scientific answer: Adequate and reliable in- 





surance. 





That is the kind we offer Tennessee teachers at low rates, because 
it is based upon a co-operative plan which 


@ is recommended by the Tennessee Teachers Association 
@ has been in actual service long enough to be tested thoroughly 


@ gives complete protection all the year round 





This plan backed by the “OLD RELIABLE” 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
1887 CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 1937 


For 50 Years a Tennessee Institution 






















































To LOVERS of McGUFFEY 





In 1836 the first of the ““McGuffey Readers” was published by an “ancestor” of the 
American Book Company. 

One hundred years later that Company is publishing two books pertaining to this 
famous series: one entitled “William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers” and the other 
Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers—prepared by Dr. Harvey C. Minnich, Dean 
Emeritus of Miami University, and Curator of the McGuffey Museum. 






Every person in the United States who ever used the McGuffey Readers; every student 
of education; everyone interested in the social development of our country should cer- 
tainly purchase a set of these extraordinarily interesting volumes. 






A folder more fully describing them will be sent on request. The net price of the first 
volume is $2.25, of the second volume, $3.50; or the two will be sent, suitably boxed, 
at the net price of $5.00. Postage will be prepaid. 


































AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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The Need for the Adult to Study His Job as a Citizen 


Tis CENTURIES ago your 
fathers and mine faced the 
problem of conquering a 
trackless wilderness rich in resources 
and yet fraught with dangers that 
only the strong could overcome. The 
purpose of their labors was to found 
upon this continent a nation dedi- 
cated to the blessings of liberty and 
the enjoyment of freedom. Many a 
time in the dead hours of the night 
or in the slow marching hours of the 
day has the price of such a dream 
been paid in blood. We look back 
upon these brave, courageous men 
and women and reverently call them 
patriots. 

National history is replete with 
incidents of personal sacrifice that 
rightly brings acclamation of praise 
from generations that follow. Yet 
today, in spite of the numerous ex- 
amples of the past, we are sometimes 
at a loss to rightly define the term 
true patriot. If I were to ask each 
of you, “Who is the true patriot?” 
no doubt I would receive as many 
different answers as there are people 
in the room. A majority of us have 
a more fixed and definite conception 
of one who is a destroyer of govern- 
ment than we have of one who is a 
builder of government. The words 
bolshevist, anarchist, etc., flash be- 
fore our mind’s eye with such ready 
conception that we may sometimes 
imagine we have defined the patriot 
by defining what he is not. 

One contributing factor perhaps to 
this confused conception of things 
lies in the feeling that the American 
government was created in 1789 and 
that our present duty as patriots is to 
preserve intact that which was cre- 
ated. In fact, so tenaciously have 
we clung to this theory that many of 
us seem to forget that a nation, like 
every other socia? group, is in a con- 
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change. America 
never was created. The creation is 
in state of progress now. To the 
present and future citizens of this 
nation comes the responsibility as 
well as opportunity for keeping this 
creative process in motion. 

Our fathers gave us a rich herit- 
age. It is ours to pass to our pos- 
terity with such changes as_ we, 
through our thought and ideals, may 
make upon it. 

In this sense a true patriot be- 
comes a creative citizen. If we thus 
regard it, such a conception no longer 
becomes a subject to be bandied up- 
on the tongues of the thoughtless, 
but rather does it become a real 
challenge which can be answered 
only by taking off our own coats to 
the job of building the nation. Too 
long have we regarded our citizen- 
ship as a gift. Until we look upon 
it as a thing to be attained, we shall 
definitely block our national prog- 
ress. The man or woman who ac- 
cepts citizenship merely as a gift sits 
at home on election day when great 
public issues are at stake; or, is the 
one who takes no interest in the pub- 
lic discussion of governmental, so- 
cial, and economic problems when 
opportunities like the forum are pre- 
sented; or, is the one who expects 
that the president and congress shall 
understand what the people are 
thinking about, but takes no part in 
creating an intelligent public senti- 
ment concerning law enforcement, 
the world court, disarmament, or 
child labor, etc. The constitution 
has conferred upon him the title of 
citizen, and he is content. But, if 


stant state of 


somehow in our thinking, we could 
amend our constitution so that citi- 
zenship was something conferred 
upon a man not because he was born, 
but because he did something to de- 
serve it after he was born, there 
would be a far greater understand- 
ing of the duties of citizenship. Why 
should we not be made conscious of 
our rights not by birth but because 
we were willing to pay the price of 
citizenship ? 

I recall having seen some years 
ago a picture representing a then 
current slogan. In this picture was 
a young man standing with an 
American flag in his left hand and 
pointing with his right toward the 
western land of opportunity. The 
expression upon his face was one of 
expectancy, or eagerness, to try his 
energies in the building of the West. 
This may represent rather well the 
attitude of all creative citizens 
toward the national, state, and local 
problems of the future. Nations are 
not built by citizens who spend their 
time in admiring the past. It is the 
philosophy of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes expressed in “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus” which describes the 
prime characteristic of the creative 
citizen. 
3uild thee more stately mansions, Oh my 


soul, 

As the swift seasons roll. 

Leave thy low-vaulted past. 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea. 


The Egyptian sphynx, the Grecian 
Acropolis, the Persian Be Histun, 
the Roman aqueducts, roads, and 
wall, all attest national glory, yet, 
at the same time, they are forceful 
reminders of the failure of nations 
toe continue to build. 

(Continued on page fourteen) 
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Speech Arts in Our High Schools 


INCE the Tennessee State 
S Board of Education included 

speech in the list of subjects for 
which secondary school credit may 
be given, many teachers have become 
interested in mapping out a course 
of study. The course, as outlined 
by several speech teachers, includes 
oral interpretation or interpretative 
reading, fundamentals, public speak- 
ing and debate, and dramatics. 

The oral interpretation course will, 
I hope, become in time a required 
one. It is especially needed, since 
the majority of high school students 
do not realize the value of oral 
reading. If the speech student can- 
not read intelligently from the print- 
ed page, he will find himself handi- 
capped from the start. In almost 
every individual’s life there comes a 
time when the ability to read with 
comprehension (his own and his 
listeners’) will constitute for him a 
great advantage. I heartily agree 
with the president of an eastern uni- 
versity who said that the test of a 
well-educated persen is his ability to 
read intelligently, at sight, any piece 
of prose or poetry. 

The first step in an oral reading 
course, phrasing, is a most important 
one. The student must learn to 
group his words into ideas before 
presenting them to his hearers. Un- 
less he has learned to tell one thing, 
or perhaps only a part of one thing, 
at a time, his audience gets a mere 
hodgepodge of ideas. Our student 
must first present the thought; then 
he must give his listeners time to 
think on what he has said. This all- 
important time is provided by the 
slight pauses at the end of phrases. 
If a mother were to ask her young 
son to stop by the grocery and order 
a dozen each of “applesorangesba- 
nanaslemons and eggs,” the child 
might remember that she wanted 
apples and eggs. But if she said, 
“Order a dozen each of apples— 
oranges — bananas — lemons — and 
eggs,” with a pause after each item, 
so that the boy might have time to 
“turn it over in his mind,” he would 
remember. So it is in oral reading. 
If a thing is worth reading to a 
group, it is worth reading well. I 
wonder how many teachers are guilty 
of holding students responsible for 
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material which they have read to the 
class in such a way that the students 
could not possibly grasp the author’s 
meaning. 

The class in oral reading should 
include intensive work on sustaining 
thought. How much meaning fails 
to “get across” because the reader 
himself is not looking forward to the 
end! Unless a reader can recognize 
mentally a group sequence, unless he 
can handle that sequence orally, he 
cannot grasp the correct idea, and so 
is unable to present it to a group of 
listeners. In conversation a student, 
without doing so consciously, sus- 
tains the thought when there is a 
succession of words or phrases; let 
him think of oral reading as a sort 
of formalized conversation, and 
apply the same method of sustaining 
thought. The student is often tempt- 
ed to think merely of holding the 
voice up. This makes for mechanical 
reading. If the mind is kept in an 
attitude of expectancy, the voice will 
respond without conscious effort on 
the part of the reader. Let us re- 
turn to our list of groceries. We 
know that in ordering we should, 
without any thought, sustain the 
thought until the end of the list had 
been reached; we know, too, that 
the voice should reflect the sustained 
thought. So, in our teaching, let us 
teach, not sustained tone, but sus- 
tained thought, and we shall produce 
better readers, since our goal, after 
all, is conversational reading. 

And those interrupting thoughts, 
so often read as a part of the main 
thought, not as a separate unit! How 
badly the average reader needs to 
learn how to read _ interrupting 
thought! In many a selection the 
main idea is never apprehended by 
the reader, since he cannot recognize 
interrupting thought and consequent- 
ly cannot present a clear impression 
from the confusion within his mind. 

A great deal of time should be 
spent on recognizing central ideas 
and putting them across. We always 
find it difficult to get the student 
away from the idea of emphasizing 
for the sake of emphasis in sound. 


When, however, the reader has 
learned to look for—and to find— 
the motivating thought of the author, 
instead of emphasizing certain 
words, his reading will gradually be- 
come conversational instead of 
stilted and mechanical. The reader 
must learn to answer for himself the 
questions, What? When? Where? 
Why? How? if he hopes to become 
an able reader. “He is going to 
town.” Where is he going? He is 
going to town, says the reader to 
himself, and reads the quoted sen- 
tence naturally and conversationally, 
But if told to emphasize the word 
“town,” the reader will overstress 
the word, and the result will be 
mechanical. 

A semester of work in interpreta- 
tive reading will be well spent if the 
course teaches the student the things 
I have mentioned: (a) grouping 
ideas; (b) sustaining thought; (c) 
intelligent handling of interrupting 
thought; (d) recognizing important 
ideas and getting the motive of the 
author. These, taken together, will 
lead to the realization of our aim: 
reading prose and poetry with 
thought and feeling. 

Every speech course should in- 
clude a class in fundamentals. How 
important it is to work for correct 
diction, how important to know the 
voice instrument and how to use it, 
and how very important to have the 
use of the whole body through mus- 
cular control, and to know the value 
of total body response. 

Correct enunciation has to be 
“sold” to most high school students. 
They are afraid of being criticized 
and of seeming affected if they speak 
more clearly and distinctly than their 
fellows. When, however, they ob- 
serve radio speakers and eminent 
lecturers, they learn that these peo- 
ple speak clearly and distinctly, in 
such a way that they may be easily 
understood by all persons on our 
continent. 

Several weeks ago, I put examples 
of “lazy language” on my Dlack- 
board: Wenjuh wantit? How juh 
workit? What j’eat for lunch? Ju 
go to the show? No, ju? When 
the youngsters looked at these ex- 
amples, they said, “Why, no one 
talks like that!” But when they be 
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gan listening in on themselves and 
others, they found that they were 
guilty, and immediately they set 
about improving their speech. 

At first, students are likely to be 
overemphatic in their attempt to be 
correct. Many times they make their 
ending “t” sounds too prominent ; 
often their “ng” sounds stick in their 
throats ; but finally they emerge with 
clear, distinct, and altogether pleas- 
ing sounds. Frequently I have heard 
students (who had just learned that 
“ten” is not “tin”) say, “I have tan 
so-and-so.” Eventually, after much 
practice on words containing short 
sounds of e, i, and a, most students 
learn to produce the sounds correctly. 

The voice, being essentially an in- 
dividual problem, is difficult to han- 
dle in a large class. The most the 
student can hope to attain in class is 
a working knowledge of the vocal 
mechanism and the corresponding 
knowledge of how the voice mecha- 
nism works to obtain the best results. 

The teacher of a class in voice 
should attempt to teach, first, voice 
control. Voice control includes, 
among other things, (a) proper 
breathing; (b) relaxation of throat, 
tongue, and jaw muscles; (c) tone 
projection; (d) full use of the res- 
onating chambers; (e) elimination 
of throatiness, breathiness, and nasal 
tones. In the second place, poise and 
body control. Body control and body 
response come from proper training. 
They are essential to obedience to 
inner feelings. 

The importance of bodily response 
or action is illustrated by the inci- 
dent which took place during a re- 
hearsal of “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
girl taking the role of the nurse came 
bounding into the room; then, in a 
very tired voice, she said, “I am 
a-weary.” The director called out, 
“It’s too late to tell us that now. 
You should have been weary before 
you entered.” 

The class in public speaking and 
debate should prove of great value 
to the student throughout his life. 
I believe that it is true that no person 
goes through life without having at 
least once to express his thoughts to 
Some group. The businessman is 
greatly handicapped if he cannot ask 
for what he wants, if he cannot ex- 
Plain, if he cannot persuade. The 
aim for a class in public speaking is 


the development of the student’s 
mental faculties in relation to speech. 
He must learn to verbalize his 
thoughts and experiences. This can 
be done through talks on what has 
been read and what has been wit- 
nessed. Individual thinking can be 
stimulated through talks on subjects 
in which the student must form his 
own convictions and make his own 
reasoning. Straight thinking and 
logical presentation of reasoning can 
be attained through debating prac- 
tice. 

In the dramatic class, our purpose 
is to develop the individual, to set 
him free so that he can feel the emo- 
tions of the character he is portray- 
ing. 

The chief criticism against ama- 
teur plays is lack of contact. Even 
when told to look at the other per- 
son, the average student does not 
give his mind. There must be a sense 
of communication — the characters 
must appear to be hearing the lines 
for the first time. Thoughts must 
be born one from another. If the 
student has his reply all set before 
his cue is given, the play loses all 
semblance of reality. An illustration 
of this lack of contact can be given 
from my own play-directing experi- 
ence. 

A girl standing with her back 
toward the door was to be surprised 
by the entrance of another character. 
Time after time she turned in sur- 
prise before the character entering 
was far enough advanced for the 
first girl to be aware of her presence. 
I said, “You can’t be surprised yet; 
you don’t know she is there.” “But 
I do know she is there.” “Yes, you 
know, but as the character in the 
play, you cannot possibly know yet.” 
We, as directors, must teach our 
students to talk to each other, if we 
are to give them the greatest value 
of dramatics. 

The State Board of Education has 
done a splendid thing in offering 
credit for work done in speech arts 
in Tennessee’s secondary schools. 
May the time soon come when some 
work in speech will be required for 
high schools in Tennessee. Until 
then, those who elect courses in 
speech will go out into the world 
better equipped for living an abun- 
dant life than are their less fortunate 
—or less wise—associates. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! The present 
Gregorian calendar, named after Pope 
Gregory XIII, was adopted in England 
and the U. S. in 1752. Although more 
accurate than previous calendars, it is 
still not perfect, as solar years cannot be 
divided evenly into months and days. 


“—_— 
“‘BEST dictionary I ever saw’ is the 
comment of thousands of teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, and boys and girls who 
are actually using the new WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
“‘Best”’ can hardly be improved, but our 
new workbook, UsING THE DICTIONARY, 
will teach your pupils to use this or any 
other dictionary to better advantage. 
Write us if you are interested—a sample 
workbook will be sent free upon request. 


The Chinese have always 

believed that spectacles 

added a dignified appearance 

to a person and millions have 

worn them for centuries for 
this one purpose. The wearing of glasses 
was a Chinese custom 2,000 years before 
the discovery of optical science. 


a al 
WINSTON representatives from 
every state in the United States are con- 
vening in Philadelphia (January 4-10), 
where they will hear such Winston au- 
thors as J. Russell Smith, of Columbia, 
and John Guy Fowlkes, of Wisconsin, 
discuss their books; specialists in reading 
and other subjects will demonstrate 
methods; men and management will 
bring up your problems; trips will be 
made through the Winston manufactory 
especially to see the exclusive Winston 
methods of binding books. They and 
you, we hope, will profit by this assembly. 


ye Y Sixteen books by the famous 
Maud and Miska Petersham 
are now offered to you at a 
special price. The sixteen 

4 titles, including four just 
published, are: THE Srory Books or 
Corn, SuGar, Rick, WHEAT, WHEELS, 
Surps, TRAINS, AIRCRAFT, GOLD, IRON 
AND STEEL, COAL, O1L, HousEs, CLOTHEs, 
Foop, TRANSPORTATION. List Price, $8.32 
—Special Net Price, which includes an 
attractive wooden bookcase, only $5.75. 

_—_— 

ONE of the longest words ever used 
was the Aztec word for letter-postage— 
amatlocuilolitquitcatlaxtlahuilli, meaning 
“the payment received for carrying a 
paper on which something is written.” 


~“__ 
THREE new items in Kirk, Odell, 
and Street’s BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE Use: Supplementary Practice 
Sets for optional use with Book I; Brief 
Course, a text for secretarial majors; and 
text, Book II. Workbooks and tests to 
accompany Book II now in preparation, 
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A Challenge to Leaders in Secondary Education 


H. V. CHURCH 


Executive Secretary 
Department of Secondary-School 
N. E. A. 


URING THE past few years 

the experience of school peo- 

ple has shown them the im- 
portance and need of dealing with 
realities in educational situations. As 
a result, they have turned their atten- 
tion to educational reconstruction 
and long-time planning. National, 
state, and local groups have been or- 
ganized for the purpose of studying 
issues and problems of education, 
arriving at a realistic point of view, 
and formulating plans for a program 
of education better adapted to the 
needs of youth in present-day society. 
Many states have created planning 
boards or commissions composed of 
forward-looking individuals who rep- 
resent important lay groups inter- 
ested in education as well as the pro- 
fession. 

Another movement almost nation- 
wide in its scope is that of curriculum 
reconstruction. At this time curric- 
ulum revision groups are reported at 
work in twenty-two states. Similar 
groups are revising the curricula of 
many individual cities or localities. 
Teacher-training institutions are do- 
ing much to vitalize curriculum re- 
construction through research and 
the organization of conferences and 
discussion groups. 

The two movements mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs are phases 
of the nation-wide interest in a pro- 
gram of educational reconstruction. 
The various agencies which see the 
need for such a program and are 
creating interest in it are now focus- 
ing attention on the secondary edu- 
cation field. One of the most out- 
standing pieces of work so far in the 
secondary education field is the re- 
port of the Committee on the Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education of the 
Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association. The twelve well-known 
educators who make up this com- 
mittee come from various sections of 
the country and represent different 
phases of junior and senior high 
school education. Three years were 
spent in investigation and study be- 
fore arriving at the conclusions ad- 
vanced in the report. The first 
volume of this important work, en- 
titled, Jssues of Secondary Educa- 
tion, was released during the latter 
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part of the school year 1935-36. The 
second, Functions of Secondary Edu- 
cation, will be available soon. 

The report is a pioneer work in the 
philosophy of the junior and senior 
high schools. Secondary education 
now, as in the past, is guided, as a 
whole, by no clearly formulated plan ; 
it rests on no carefully conceived and 
fully envisioned educational philoso- 
phy; it has acquired no consistent 
standards by which to evaluate its 
own endeavors. The report of this 
committee is intended to turn the 
thinking of all professionally-minded 
teachers and administrators toward 
basic issues and problems. Much of 
the material is of a factual nature. 
It is not dominated by the point of 
view of any one person but presents 
a cross section of the opinions of 
hundreds of students of secondary 
education who cooperated in the 
study. It is not claimed to be the 
last word on secondary education. 
It aims to stimulate further discus- 
sion and investigation and to point 
the way for establishing the ground- 
work of a national program of 
secondary education, a matter of 
great import. 


Uses of the Report 


The ultimate influence of the re- 
port will not be determined by ac- 
ceptance or rejection of its views. 
Rather, it is a challenge to the pro- 
fession to discuss the basic problems 
and. issues which will inevitably de- 
termine the character of future edu- 
cation. It is a challenge to deal with 
the realities and verities in the educa- 
tional situation. It is a challenge to 
bring basic problems and issues be- 
fore the public, to stimulate a more 
realistic public opinion which will en- 
able citizens to deal intelligentiy and 
rationally with educational affairs. 
Finally, it is a challenge to build a 
national program of secondary edu- 
cation better adapted to present 
needs. 

These challenges must be met in 
their order, if the ultimate aim is to 
be realized. Before attempting to 





bring any aspect ofa program to the 

attention of the public, the profession 

itself must clarify its own ideals and 
goals to be set up. Before the neces- 

sary reconstruction for building a 

national program can be done, there 

must be a crystallization of public 
opinion in favor of such a program. 

How can this initial challenge be 
met? What can be done to stimu- 
late wide discussion and genuine in- 
terest in the basic problems and is- 
sues of secondary education which 
the committee has attempted to set 
forth? Here are some of the 
methods by which this can be accom- 
plished : 

1. By use of the report as a basis 
for study and investigation in 
college and university classes in 
education, and by organizing 
seminar and discussion groups 
among graduate students. 

2. By making use of the material 
in the investigations and studies 
of curriculum _ reconstruction 
groups. 

3. By using it as a guide for discus- 
sion at professional gatherings 
such as teacher association meet- 
ings, high school conferences, 
curriculum conferences, _ staff 
meetings, county institutes, and 
discussion groups among teach- 
ers and administrators. 

4. By using the ideas and sugges- 
tions from the report as supple- 
mentary material by administra- 
tors in recommendations to their 
boards of education. 

5. By high school inspectors and di- 
rectors of extension courses us- 
ing the report to stimulate inter- 
est in professional issues among 
teachers and administrators with 
whom they come in contact. 

In order to make the contents of 
the report available to members of 
the profession and to stimulate inter- 
est in it, the committee has estab- 
lished an information center in con- 
nection with the departmental office. 
Abstracts of the report, lists of 
topics for discussion, suggestions for 
further study and _ investigation, 
ideas and topics for editorials in pro- 
fessional journals, significant ex 
tracts from the report, and sugges 


tions for the use of the report by 


(Continued on page eight) 
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Excerpts from Rural School Attendance in East Tennessee 


MRS. W. F. JURGENS 
Robbins 


ae akin - ———E 


Ronald only. I saw him first 
on a country highway. Through 
stopped for 
acquaint- 


I THE BEGINNING there was 


curiosity we 
and initial 


mutual 
conversation 
ance. 

“What is your name, and 
wouldn’t you like to come to 
school?” I inquired, being the rural 
teacher of the vicinity, and the nat- 
ural guardian of those youths who 
roam the countryside. 

But Ronald was not greatly en- 
thusiastic over entering school. Not 
wishing to be unduly importunate at 
the time, I let the matter drop and 
wished Ronald success in finding the 
cow which he was in search of. 

Thus we parted, but I did not for- 
get my new acquaintance, and made 
up my mind that somehow, some- 
time, I would get Ronald in school. 
Getting Ronald would be my job, for 
truant officers do not function in our 
county, and the law of compulsory 
attendance is but slightly enforced. 


My next move was to send Ronald 
a book, tablet, and pencil, whereby 
he understood that I renewed my in- 
vitation to come to school. 

Our next meeting was again on 
the country road. 

“When are you coming to school, 
Ronald?” I queried. 

“Ain’t never sot the day, yet,” he 
answered, friendly and without re- 
straint. “Just when I take a notion.” 

“All right, Ronald; I hope you'll 
take the notion soon. We've had 
three weeks of school already, and 
I'd like to have you come.” 

Not long after this second meet- 
ing with Ronald I was walking down 
a small branch-line railway one 
afternoon, when I thought I saw 
Ronald advancing toward me. There 
was the shock of red hair which I 
knew him to possess; but, no, it was 
a copy of Ronald on a smaller scale 
—Ronald’s younger brother; so 
there were two of them! This was 
Donald, and walking by his side was 
Mr. Job Sullivan, their father. What 
a fortuitous meeting! The father, 
with real appreciation, thanked me 
for the gifts to the older boy, said 
that Ronald was “getting in the no- 


tion” of coming to school, and that 
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he guessed he’d have to whip Donald 
into school if he couldn’t “get him 
in the notion” of coming too. 

It was now the latter half of Sep- 
tember. Time was passing, and two 
boys, instead of one, were needing to 
come to school. 

I concluded that some afternoon 
after school I would climb the high 
elevation which runs back into the 
hills above my schoolhouse and visit 
the home of the Sullivans. A steady 
climb of thirty-five minutes brought 
me to their mountaintop abode. The 
father was not at home; the mother 
is dead ; but an older sister was there 
and—to my amazement — two little 
girls of school age. So there were 
four of them, four children who 
ought to come to school. 

“When are you coming to school, 
Sophie?” said I to one of the little 
girls. 

“T don’t know as I ever will come,” 
she replied with perfect belief in the 
rectitude of her opposition. 

Nothing daunted, I produced a 
card which I brought from school. 
On the card was the one word Find. 

“Now listen, Sophie and Sara,” 
said I. “You like to find a nice patch 
of huckleberries when you go berry- 
picking, don’t you? You like to find 
walnuts on the ground in the fall, 
and Ronald likes to find your cow 
when he goes to look for her. Now, 
do you know you can find things 
when you go to school? School is a 
place where you look for things, 
and then you find them.” 

“Yes,” they agreed, “it’s nice to 
find things.” 

“Good-bye,” I said, “I’ll come 
again now I know the way. I think 
your view is wonderful. It’s well 
worth the climb, and I wouldn’t mind 
living here myself. I'll come again 
soon.” 

A few days later found me once 
more climbing to the home of my 
wards, the Sullivans. The father 
again was absent, but the children 
were glad to see me. [I had so far 
won them that the three older chil- 


dren promised to come to school the 
next day, if their father was willing. 
At this juncture, the father returned. 
He assured the three that he was not 
standing in the way of their attend- 
ing school, that if they had promised 
me to come, come they would. 

Right gladly I went down the 
mountainside. It was already al- 
most dark, but enough light re- 
mained for me to find the trail, to 
enjoy the October woods and the 
exquisite view of encircling moun- 
tains on the far horizon. Back I 
went down the winding trail, down, 
down to the little schoolhouse now 
deserted. Once in the road, I knew 
that I could find my way to a dark 
beech hollow, through which I must 
pass before climbing the steep hill- 
side which leads to my own home. 

Reaching the outskirts of the 
aforesaid beech woodland, I found 
the light insufficient to enable me to 
keep the rocky path, so I stopped to 
request a light of one I knew living 
close by. And, with the request, I 
gave the reason for my belated 
traveling. “Oh! You are just 
taking that trip for nothing, Mrs. Y. 
That’s been tried before now. That 
man won’t send his children to 
school. You’re just wasting your 
time, Mrs. Y.” 

Having thus placed before me the 
folly of my ways, my neighbor ban- 
ished me into outer darkness, and I 
was sent upon my unenlightened 
way. 

Never having in the years that are 
passed indulged myself in feminine 
fears, I was not the least bit afraid 
of the dark. Not being able to see, 
however, I felt my way along and, 
though I fell once, I was soon on my 
feet again traveling in the right di- 
rection. Finally I got out of the 
beech hollow onto a kind of bench- 
land, where light enough from the 
stars came down to enable me to 
keep the path leading up to the level 
land where my home is. I did not 
mind the dark. I had had quite an 
adventure, and success, I felt, had 
attended my footsteps. 

Yet, would they come? The next 
morning, as I walked to school, I 
kept wondering. Would timidity 
and the force of habit avail to hold 
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them back, or would adventure and a 
promise given speed them on their 
way? Yes, they were there on the 
school grounds ahead of me—one 
red head and two brown ones and 
three pairs of little bare feet. I had 
promised, by way of meeting a very 
real difficulty, that shoes and stock- 
ings would be forthcoming for those 
of the little Sullivans who would 
agree to tread the path of knowledge. 

The first day passed without mis- 
hap. The three new pupils seemed 
satisfied. And I reiterated my prom- 
ise for an order for shoes and stock- 
ings against the colder weather (it 
was now mid-October) so soon to 
come. 

The second day was not so cloud- 
less. One of the little girls remarked 
to me: “I don’t like school so well— 
don’t like to be away from home. 
We can’t come in the winter, any- 
way. He said you needn’t get the 
shoes. He would get them himself.” 

“Well, that will be nice,” I replied, 
“and then you will have two pairs of 
shoes. It wouldn’t hurt a bit to have 
two pairs, would it?” 

Had I given the right answer? I 
was not sure, but I could see trouble 
brewing. I felt as if I were playing 
at poker with Mr. Job Sullivan. He 
was bidding high to retain his posi- 
tion of patriarchal director of his 
children’s destinies. Though he bade 
high, I must bid higher, else I could 
not hope to be a guiding influence 
in the future of my wards. 

The next day the three children 
came again to school. At dismissal 
time the older little girl whispered in 
my ear: “He said he didn’t care. 
You could get them if you wanted 
to.” 

Then I, the inexperienced poker 
player, knew that I had won, for 
kindly Fate had dealt me all trump 
cards, 

My next concern was to get Don- 
ald, the youngest of the four, in 
school also. I felt that another visit 
would be in order. Accordingly, I 
went once more, through the Octo- 
ber-colored woods, up the little 
mountain. 

Donald was at home and was 
favorably enough impressed by my 
overtures to agree that he would 
come to school sometime and would 


try to come soon. Next day, how- 
ever, he sent me word he would not 
come, that he did not want to leave 
his daddy. 

Better wait a while, I thought, 
before the next attack. In the mean- 
time I could study military tactics. 

All my life long, when dealing 
with the masculine sex, I have avoid- 
ed taking any one of them at a dis- 
advantage. Not that man is so very 
difficult to catch in a disadvanta- 
geous position, but one scorns to do 
so. In the case of Donald, however, 
I felt that a flank attack would not be 
unseemly. And all the blood of my 
fighting masculine forbears told me 
I could not lose, and all the sympa- 
thy of my feminine ancestry told me 
that I would surely, surely win. 

November had come and 
more than half gone. One week not 
any of my little Sullivans came to 
school for three full days in suc- 
cession. Would this not be a good 
time to look them up and also to get 
Donald in attendance? So my 
fourth visit to their mountain home 
was planned and executed. 


Fortunately all were at home. I 
had brought a handful of peanuts 
with me, and these, passed around, 
seemed to create a genial atmos- 
phere. The three older Sullivans 
were quite ready to return to school, 
but the youngest, Donald, remained 
obdurate. He did not want to learn 
to read, he did not want to leave his 
daddy. 

I explained, as best I could, to 
Donald that the men at the head of 
our government had said that all 
children must attend school. They 
knew it would be better for children 
to learn things so that they would 
know more when they grew up; 
that it was the law for Donald and 
all other children to attend school. 
Did he not want to obey the law? 


Continuing I said: “Now, Donald, 
I am going to wait on you until next 
week. Then, if you won’t come, 
you must not be angry with me for 
telling the county superintendent 
about you. He will write your daddy 
a letter, and then, if you won’t come, 
the case may be brought up in court, 
and this may cause some trouble for 
your daddy. But if you decide to 
come to school, Donald, I have your 
shoes and stockings at home. I or- 


was 


dered them so they would be ready 
when you wanted them. You let me 
know by Ronald if you decide to 
come and want me to send your 
things by him. And now I must go. 
But first I must tell you, Donald, 
what I’d do, if I were strong enough, 
to get you in school. If I were 
strong enough, Donald, I’d topple 
this house we are all in right over on 
its side. Then you might fall out a 
window, roll clear down the moun- 
tainside, and land just in front of 
our schoolhouse door. Then you'd 
be all ready to come to school.” 

Then addressing the father, “If 
you will help me, Mr. Sullivan, you 
and I together will get Donald in 
school.” 

As I left, a strong voice called 
after me: “I'll help you, too.” 

Still I did not know if I had won 
the fight or if I had just begun. 
Which way would Fate turn the 
balance? 

The next Monday, however, Don- 
ald arrived in company with the 
other three, and all four were on 
time. This was November 25, ex- 
actly a month before Christmas. 

At this writing we are practicing 
on our Christmas entertainment. All 
four little Sullivans are going to take 
part, and they are coming to the 
Christmas tree, which will be the 
very first any of them have ever at- 
tended. 


School is bringing this best of 
December’s pleasures to the little 
Sullivans. That it bring them much 
rich and varied experience, through 
the happy years, is the hope of one 
rural teacher in East Tennessee. 


* 

A Challenge to Leaders 
(Continued from page six) 
various groups may be secured upon 
request. Those who wish to stimu- 
late interest in the basic problems 
and issues of secondary education 
may take advantage of these ma- 
terials by writing to the Committee 
on Planning, Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals, National Edu- 
cation Association, 5835 Kimbark 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“A Scheol of Efficiency” 


Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 
Paris, Tennessee 
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Training for Leisure Through High School Dramatics 


ITH THE ADVENT of 

more leisure time in the 

years ahead of us there 
comes a new challenge to the teachers 
of America, a challenge which must 
be met with all the fervor of their 
hearts and souls. This challenge is 
to train our pupils so that they will 
know how to make use of this new 
leisure in the safest, most entertain- 
ing, and most educational way pos- 
sible. 

There is hardly an extracurricular 
activity in the secondary schools of 
today which offers to as many stu- 
dents as diversified a mode of self- 
expression as that of dramatics. The 
popularity of this one activity is 
growing steadily not only in our 
schools but also in our communities 
with their Little Theatres and other 
dramatic organizations. Dramatics 
offer training and diversion which 
no other activity can possibly offer. 


All of us are endowed with a de- 
sire to mimic. In the field of play 
production this desire not only finds 
expression but is cultivated along 
cultured and educational lines. The 
amateur actor finds that while he can 
mimic to his heart’s content he can 
also tell a story which will be enter- 
taining and instructive to an audi- 
ence of many people across the foot- 
lights. He finds that it is within 
his power to make that audience 
laugh, cry, applaud, or catch its 
breath merely by that mimicking on 
his part. As a result he finds a fas- 
cinating diversion and gains self- 
confidence. 


The average student will find en- 
joyment in the mental training which 
he will derive from the memorizing 
of lines in the play. The same stu- 
dent who balks when his English 
teacher asks him to memorize “An- 
nabel Lee” will be thrilled with the 
chance to commit to memory the 
many lines of Willie in Booth Tar- 
kington’s Seventeen. 


A pupil who rehearses five weeks 
with a group on a three or four-act 
play learns several valuable lessons, 
too. A spirit‘of cooperation must 
exist during the entire time; with- 
out this the play is bound to be 2 


failure. He who has not learned to 


OSCAR E. SAMS, JR. 


Director of Dramatics 
Knoxville High School 





cooperate with a group should either 
learn to do this in the production of 
a play or be expelled from the cast 
before he ruins the performance. 
Most of the time he learns the lesson. 
Punctuality is another requisite for 
each member of the cast. When a 
student realizes that if he is five 
minutes late to a rehearsal he is 
losing time for perhaps a dozen other 
people, he will make himself be 
punctual. If he does not learn this 
lesson under these circumstances he 
is to be pitied. 

Many high school students find 
lifetime avocations when they take 
part in school dramatics. It would 
be hard to find a more interesting 
hobby for young or old than this 
fascinating business of taking part 
in or having something to do with 
amateur plays. Many of the likes, 
dislikes, habits, and ideas which re- 
main throughout life are acquired 
during adolescence. The high school 
is the natural place to begin to ex- 
press these desires. It is certain that 
the hidden dramatic talent or desire 
will not be discovered most of the 
time unless the student is properly 
guided in the beginning. 

Every high school should have a 
dramatic club. <A certain percentage 
of all students cry out for just such 
an organization. Its beginning should 
be simple enough. Surely there are 
two or three from every faculty who 
have had an interest in college dra- 
matics. Out of these the one who 
is most interested should be chosen 
to act as advisor for such a club. 
This person should also be the direc- 
tor of most of the dramatic activities 
of the school. Of course, in the 
smaller schools, the group of stu- 
dents who will be interested at first 
in such club activities will be small. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
how much can be done even with 
only five or six students in the be- 
ginning. 

If the activities of the club are 
carried along in the right way, many 


more will want to become members 
before many meetings have been 
held. In order to keep the interest 
alive, at least one meeting should be 
scheduled every three weeks. At 
these gatherings many things can be 
done. One-act plays can be pro- 
duced; plays can be read; students 
can prepare play reviews; talks from 
various local and visiting persons 
interested in play production will be 
of great interest; and plans for fu- 
ture public performances can be 
made. By all means this group 
should plan at least one public pro- 
gram for the year. This might con- 
sist of one full-length play, or a pro- 
gram of one-act plays—two, three, 
or four—depending on the length of 
the plays. 

Every high school should plan to 
produce at least two full-length-play 
programs a year. Many schools are 
having as many as four or five Of 
course, this is true mostly in the 
larger schools where more help in the 
productions can be secured. The 
custom which is prevalent in most 
high schools is for the senior class 
to present one play, usually during 
commencement week. The junior 
class also sponsors a play at some 
time during the year in many schools. 
Then, as has been mentioned before, 
the dramatic club should have its 
program as a culmination of its 
year’s efforts. In the larger high 
schools there are usually two gradu- 
ating classes during the year. This, 
naturally, will necessitate two senior 
plays. Still another custom is to 
have what some schools call an “All 
School” play, with tryouts open to 
every student, at some designated 
time during the year. 

The one-act play, too, should hold 
a definite place in the year’s. program 
of dramatics. This type of drama 
has been gaining in popularity all 
over the world in the last few years. 
Such dramatists as Synge, Lady 
Gregory, Barry, and Chekhov have 
given us literary gems in the form 
of one-act plays. A short play is 
comparatively easy to produce and 
stage. An audience does not expect 
elaborate scenery and costumes. 
Many casts prepare the “one-acter” 
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in a week, and almost any group 
should be able to do so in two. 
P.-T. A. programs are enlivened by 
one-act plays; children look forward 
to the chapel program which will in- 
clude the short play; and a program 
of three one-act plays, each coached 
by a different faculty member, will 
swell the coffers of the school ac- 
tivity fund and take comparatively 
little time to prepare. Then, too, the 
one-act play gives a larger number of 
students a chance to participate, pro- 
vided, of course, enough of these 
plays are produced throughout the 
year. Let us say that any efficient 
high school should attempt at least 
four one-act plays during the school 
year. 

Unless the proposition of selecting 
the cast is given great consideration 
a difficult problem is likely to arise. 
However, this very necessary job 
can be done in an effective way if 
the right methods are used. The 
only fair method to pick a play 
cast is to have a “tryout.” A pas- 
sage from the play to be produced 
should be selected for this event, and 
on an announced time those who are 
interested should come together and 
read this passage in the presence of 
the director or a selection committee. 
The selection to be used should con- 
tain as many different types of char- 
acters as possible. This will enable 
the director to switch the students 
around during the trials in order to 
see just which ones fit each character 
part best. If the tryout is held in 
the auditorium (and it certainly 
should be), the director or committee 
should sit near the back of the room 
and tabulate their observations. 
Three different points should be 
taken into consideration in choosing 
the cast: voice, ability, and person- 
ality. 

Another very important item 
should be carefully considered in 
picking a high school play cast. A 
director should, by all means, keep 
the prime objectives of high school 
dramatics in mind: to give every 
student who shows any interest a 
chance to perform in some way dur- 
ing the year. Until this idea is car- 
ried out, no high school program of 
dramatics is complete. The same 
students should not be picked for 
two or more plays simply because 








they are more talented than others. 
All who are interested should be 
given an opportunity, even though 
it might result in a slightly poorer 
performance. 


Another thing should be kept in 
mind. The fact that Mary Jones has 
been voted “Miss Central High 
School” is no reason why she should 
be given the lead in a play. Maybe 
Mary has had enough publicity dur- 
ing the year for one girl, and maybe 
Sally Smith is just as talented and 
would win much deserved popularity 
if she were given the lead. A school 
director of dramatics has a good 
chance many times to carry out our 
democratic educational principles. 
One of the fine things about dramat- 
ics is that it “brings out” so many 
students who would not be able to 
express themselves in any other way. 
While we, as directors of dramatics 
naturally keep in mind the fact that 
we want to produce fine plays and 
use the best talent obtainable, we 
must also remember that this is, 
after all, not the main objective of 
our efforts. Our duty lies not only 
in the cultivation of certain endowed 
talents in some of our students but 
also in the creation of desires and 
activity in those students who are not 
so well endowed. After all, it is this 
last-mentioned type of student who 
needs our help the most. In our 
dramatic clubs and play tryouts we 
shall always find those who are less 
talented but who will profit greatly 
by a part, no matter how small, in 
some dramatic activity during the 
year. Maybe a great talent will be 
found hidden behind a thin coat of 
inferiority complex in these indi- 
viduals. 

The selection of a play also offers 
somewhat of a problem to the high 
school dramatics director. Many 
questions must be considered if he 
goes about it in the right way. Are 
we expected to make any money 
when we give the play, or is it being 
given as a project with no thought of 
profit? How much royalty can we 
afford to pay? How much will the 
playbooks cost? Can we afford to 
have a costume play necessitating the 
rental or making of costumes? Can 
we spend any money on the building 
of scenery sets, and if so do we have 
the proper skill and facilities for 








the construction of these sets? How 
many students should we use in the 
cast? Are there more girls or more 
boys in the group from which we 
are to select? Shall we use a modern 
comedy, a serious drama, a tragedy, 
or a mystery? Should we attempt 
Shakespeare or Sheridan, or should 
we confine our work to strictly 
modern plays? These questions and 
many more will confront the direc- 
tor. They are, however, questions 
which only the director and his prin- 
cipal can answer. But all of them 
should be considered seriously, keep- 
ing in mind local conditions. 

The question of royalty is one of 
the most perplexing. There is no 
doubt but that the royalty play is 
the best. It is usually written by the 
playwright who is more experienced 
in the technique of fashioning the 
true drama. But can you afford to 
pay a royalty? If so, how much? 
Rates run from fifty dollars for re- 
cent Broadway successes down to 
the plays which are royalty-free. 
Most of the twenty-five dollar royal- 
ty plays are those which have had 
success on the professional stage and 
are time-tested and true. With the 
exception of a few of the more diffi- 
cult of these, one would not make a 
mistake in selecting any of them. 
Many publishers will be glad to make 
reductions in the regular rates if 
one will write to them stating the 
local conditions which make it im- 
possible to pay the high royalty. The 
play which carries the ten-dollar fee 
is usually the best of those which 
were originally written for the ama- 
teur stage. Most of these are com- 
paratively easy to produce and may 
be relied on to please almost any 
audience. In the nonroyalty group 
we find many good plays too. The 
mere fact that they have been select- 
ed from many for publication must 
prove that they have possibilities. 
But these must be selected carefully. 
It is always a good idea for one to 
order one copy of a play in question 
and read it before deciding to pro- 
duce it. 

Back in 1928 a group of enthusias- 
tic high school dramatic directors got 
their heads together ‘and organized 
The National Thespians, a dramatic 
honor society for high schools. The 
idea grew with great rapidity. Now 
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there are almost three hundred high 
schools all over the country which 


boast Thespian troupes. These 
troupes do not take the place of the 
jocal dramatic clubs but are honor- 
ary groups which a student may join 
only after he has done a required 
amount of dramatic work. Those 
students who write plays which are 
produced, or who work on the busi- 
ness or technical side of a public 
production, are also eligible for mem- 
bership. There can be no doubt of 
the place which such an organization 
should hold in any school. It fur- 
nishes an incentive for students to 
‘take an active part in school dra- 
matics and affords a fitting honorary 
reward for them. 

After seeing and appreciating the 
work being done by the National 
Thespians, several of the best play 
publishers offer to all schools which 
have Thespian troupes reduced 
royalty on a select list of their plays. 
These royalty savings amount to 
either five or ten dollars on each pro- 
duction selected from their lists. 
Those who are interested in estab- 
lishing such an organization in their 
schools may secure information on 
the subject by writing to the National 
Secretary of the National Thespians 
in Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Many times the wrong play is 
selected for high school production 
simply because the director does not 
have a play catalogue from the com- 
pany which could furnish him with 
just what he wants. For this reason 
a list of the leading play publishers 
is given below. A request for a 
catalogue on a penny post card to 
any of these very fine companies will 
bring a prompt answer. 

Samuel French, 25 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Longmans, Green and Co., 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

T. S. Denison and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

The Northwestern Press, 2600 
Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frederick B. Ingram Productions, 
Inc., Rock Island, Ii. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
Banner Play Bureau, 137 West 


Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
we 


Hawaiian Islands 


A Study Project 

This unit of work was worked out 
in Anderson County under the direc- 
tion of Clara Belle Sharpe, ele- 
mentary school supervisor. It proved 
to be very successful—it created a 
lot of interest. 
Teacher 


School 


At the beginning of the school 
year, we worked on the project of 
transportation, but after about six 
weeks of poster making and wood- 
working, interest began to lag, and 
we dropped the project. 

One day we had a lady with us 
who gave a splendid talk on the 
Hawaiian Islands. The _ students 
were interested, and our present 
project began. 

In our project of the Hawaiian 
Islands, we tried to make a general 
study of conditions, products, his- 
tory, industries, etc. 

This subject was easily correlated 
with history, English, civics, geog- 
raphy, reading, and spelling. 

We decided to divide the exhibit 
part of the unit into three parts—a 
sand table exhibit of Mauna Loa and 
the old grass village which stood at 
its foot many years ago; an exhibit 
of exports and imports with as many 
products as possible furnished by the 
students; and an exhibit of posters 
and booklets on the main characters 
and interests of the islands. 

We worked on our maps and 
charts during geography periods, our 
letters during English periods, and 
our posters and booklets at study 
periods. 

The sand table exhibit was made 
by boys of the eighth grade. This 
is one of our monthly exhibits. We 
try to change our sand table exhibit 
each month. 

We are indebted for much of our 
statistical material to the Chamber 
of Commerce of Hilo and Honolulu. 
Both of these places sent us some 
good material. The Matson Steam- 
ship Company of San Francisco and 
Honolulu also sent us some nice ma- 


terial. We were lucky in finding in 
a secondhand bookstore a 1924 copy 
of the Geographical Magazine, with 
over a hundred pages on Hawaii. 

The World Almanac for 1936 
yielded some good material. The 
same was true of Carpenters Geo- 
graphical Reader on Australia and 
the Islands. 

The advertising departments of 
the Dole Pineapple Company and of 
the Pineapple Producers Corpora- 
tion gave us many beautiful illus- 
trations. We found much material 
in The Story of the Hawaiian 
Islands published by McKnight and 
McKnight. 

Members of the eighth grade 
wrote letters to the various com- 
panies, and the response was excel- 
lent. 

The students of this room fur- 
nished all we have on exhibit except 
the raw sugar, donated by National 
Foods, Natural Refining Company, 
and the fruits, donated by various 
firms. 

The cooperation of the students in 
working on this project has been ex- 
cellent, both in obtaining and arrang- 
ing material and in making booklets 
and posters. 

I feel that the students have gained 
in several ways from working on this 
project. 

In the first place, we have learned 
that the Hawaiian Islands are very 
valuable to the United States, much 
more so than we realized when we 
took up their study. To most of us 
the islands seemed only a tiny speck 
far out in the Pacific Ocean, but 
now we know that they are only four 
and one-half days’ run from San 
Francisco. 

None of us realized that they ex- 
ported so much and so many articles 
to other countries—especially to the 
United States—and still less did we 
realize that they bought so many 
things from us. 

Second, the students have learned 
how to do research work of a very 
light nature, how to illustrate writ- 
ten work with pictures, etc. 

Third, they have learned new 
words, new terms, etc., that they 
otherwise might not have learned. 

As a result of this study the stu- 
dents have learned that by coopera- 
tion results can be obtained, which, 
if tried separately, would prove a 
failure. 
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RINTED WORDS are one of 
p the major media in the trans- 

mission of thought, ideas, and 
experiences. While various other 
materials are used in present-day 
teaching, printed materials are more 
generally used. This is true in Cur- 
rent Events teaching as in other 
subjects, with this exception, the 
materials used in teaching many sub- 
jects are rather definitely set, while 
much of the Current Events material 
is fluid. This affects to some extent 
the media chosen to provide printed 
material for Current Events teach- 
ing. 

The most common and popular 
source of printed material for Cur- 
rent Events is the mnéwspaper, 
especially the daily newspaper. 
Sometimes weekly newspapers are 
used, but the news is generally stale 
and for the most part treated only 
briefly or uninterestingly. News- 
papers should be used primarily for 
studying events of local or state im- 
portance. The writer has used the 
newspaper for the study of a series 
of units based on Current Events 
with satisfactory results. 


The Selection of Newspapers 

Current Events cannot be treated 
with as much assurance as history, 
because of the doubt as to which 
news in the papers will stand the 
test of time. One method used to 
enable the pupils to understand this 
fact is to request them to follow up 
some sensational newspaper head- 
lines, reported in the papers to be of 
lasting influence. While the predic- 
tion may be correct, it is generally 
found that the particular event sinks 
into insignificance in a few days only 
to be replaced by another lurid re- 
port of seemingly equal importance. 
Older pupils, through practice, will 
develop rather surprising powers of 
discrimination regarding the value of 
materials, and all pupils can be 
trained to avoid complacent accept- 
ance of printed materials. 

The more conservative newspapers 
should be selected for the use of the 
pupils. Thus the pupils will be in a 
measure protected from forming 


wrong impressions due to their in- 
ability to discriminate and evaluate 
such material. 


Pupils will also learn 
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the value of studying such conserva- 
tive newspapers and periodicals and 
will tend to use them in later adult 
life. Pupils should be taught to seek 
something other than the sports sec- 
tion and the comic strips when they 
read a newspaper. 





Current Events Papers 


The more serious dangers may be 
avoided if the teacher bases her selec- 
tions for discussion on those taken from 
a Current Events paper prepared par- 
ticularly for the schools. In this way she 
will have other opinions to back her own 
in the choice of those topics which are 
non-partisan, and which are based upon 
or contribute to the ideals of govern- 
ment. Even these topics, however, must 
be discussed cautiously, treating them as 
facts when they are decidedly given as 
such, otherwise not placing too much 
confidence in them.’ 


The Current Events papers are 
composed, edited, and published for 
the purpose of teaching Current 
Events. Consequently they are quite 
valuable teaching aids. However, 
the items from other newspapers can 
be used as supplementary material 
very profitably. The names of a 
few of these specialized papers are: 
Weekly Current Events, The Path- 
finder, My Weekly Reader, The 
Junior Review, The Boys and Girls 
Newspaper, and Our Times. 


Magazines and Periodicals 

Many of the current periodicals 
contain material quite suitable for 
Current Events teaching. Such publi- 
cations as Current History, Worlds 
Work, The Review of Reviews, The 
New Outlook, Survey, Survey 
Graphic, The Literary Digest, The 
North American Review, and Popu- 
lar Educator all contain material 
that can be used directly. Many 
other periodicals contain a wealth of 
reference material suitable for Cur- 
rent Events teaching. Magazine 
items, accounts, or articles should be 
used mainly as discussion bases for 
national and international problems. 
Newspaper items may be checked 
against magazine accounts published 
about the same topic. The magazine 
account will be more condensed, and 
only the more salient points given. 

‘Bergoth, Sand, “The Motivation of 


Civics,’ Popular Educator, XLIII, No. 4, 
(December, 1925), 199: 221. 





Sense and discretion must be prac- 
ticed in the use of magazine ma- 
terials. The subject matter is more 
suitable to secondary school pupils, 
although there are many upper 
grade elementary school pupils who 
are quite capable of using much of 
the material. Some classes tax them- 
selves one cent or more per week to 
buy different current magazines for 
study purposes. A committee is ap- 
pointed to purchase the magazines, 
which are censored by the teacher, 
Often magazines are purchased by 
the board of education for the use 
of the school. By binding together 
old magazines, a reference file is 
made which may be useful to other 
or later classes studying history. The 
use of magazine reading material is 
rather restricted to the upper grades, 
The entire school can use the pic- 
torial material. 


Books and Other Printed Material 

There is an abundance of books, 
booklets, pamphlets, and similar ma- 
terial to use in Current Events teach- 
ing. Each teacher must use his or 
her best judgment in the selection 
and adaptation of such material. The 
writer feels that books should be 
used primarily for reference ma- 
terials in connection with Current 
Events items or topics. Such refer- 
ence books as the dictionary, The 
World Books, The Book of Knowl- 
edge, the World Almanac, and en- 
cyclopedia sets will quite often be 
of value to the student and teacher. 
Below are given some teaching de- 
vices, other than printed materials, 
that are quite helpful in Current 
Events instruction. 


Ten Devices Used in Teaching 
Current Events 

1. The Bulletin Board. The most 
important Current Event of each 
day or each week is decided upon 
in class, by class discussion, and 
then is clipped from the news- 
paper or magazine and is posted 
upon the bulletin board. Str 
dents should be encouraged to 
bring worth-while clippings 9 
pictures to school for the bulletin 
board. The material should be 
changed often to maintain inter 
est. 
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The Card File. Each student 
keeps a cumulative record of the 
principal Current Events, con- 
densing the material about each 
event on a three-by-five-inch in- 
dex card. The cards are classi- 
fied and filed by subject or topic. 
The criterion should be quality 
of material kept, not quantity of 
events reported on, and the cards 
should be inspected frequently by 
the teacher so that helpful advice 
may be given. 


The Clipping File. The class as 


"a whole keeps a clipping file ar- 


. A Current 


ranged by subjects or topics. For 
this purpose large manila enve- 
lopes are used. On the front of 
the envelope is written the name 
of the subject or topic, and all 
clippings on the subject or topic 
are placed in the envelope. The 
envelopes are kept in order, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subjects 
or topics. Instead of using the 
large envelopes, some teachers 
have their classes paste the clip- 
pings on large manila sheets. The 
cumulative record becomes the 
property of the school and is 
often invaluable in many ways. 


Where a 


The Question Box. 
magazine is used in teaching Cur- 
rent Events, each student in the 
class is often required to make 
out at certain times a list of ques- 
tions to be answered by other 


members of the class. This 
method is sometimes used in 
newspaper Current Events dis- 
cussions, but the variety of news- 
paper materials makes the formu- 
lation of readily answerable ques- 
tions a rather difficult undertak- 
ing. 

Events Notebook. 
Two general plans for using a 
notebook are followed. When 
the first plan is used, each mem- 
ber of the class has a notebook in 
which is kept a weekly digest of 
a certain number of events. If 
possible, the events chosen should 
parallel the material studied in 
the textbooks and collateral read- 
ing, or any definite plan under 
which the study of Current Events 
is undertaken. The topics chosen 
may be of local, state, national, or 
international significance. Each 
event is named and classified, 
and a summary of the event set 


forth. This summary may be a 
written digest by the pupil, or a 
short newspaper clipping which 
is pasted in the notebook. Edi- 
torials are often included in the 
notebook, and some teachers have 
the students criticize these edi- 
torials. 

When the second plan is used, 
the notebook is divided into 
rather general sections such as 
history, inventions, transporta- 
tion, problems of democracy, for 
the proper classification of ma- 
terial. To assure well-rounded 
treatment of topics, pupils should 
be advised to leave space in the 
notes for revisions and additions 
as new material is made avail- 
able. Many times the added 
notes are differentiated by ap- 
propriate symbols or by being 
written in a different colored ink 
or in pencil. By means of this 
sort of a notebook, which should 
prove no hardship after the in- 
itial stages, the pupil is enabled 
to collect a sort of text of his own 
as the course progresses. 

An outline for note taking is 
quite desirable. This is of use 
not only in lightening the burden 
of the instructor in examining 
notes, but also is rather necessary 
as a timesaver and attention 
aimer for the pupil in the event 
notes have to be gathered from 
scattered materials which are fre- 
quently poorly organized and 
diffuse. Also by the use of an 
outline it is possible to develop a 
system of brief analytical notes, 
and to discourage the use of volu- 
minous and indiscriminate ex- 
cerpts which are the bane of 
many a public school teacher. 

Often a Current Events word 
list is kept in this notebook. 
These words are current words, 
terms, and phrases that the 
teacher and class agree that ail 
must understand in order to be- 
come good citizens. 

An alert teacher and a group 
of enterprising pupils can make 
the notebook a vital aid in the 
teaching of Current Events, and 
an inspiration for future studies 
in citizenship. 


6. A Current Events Scrapbook. 


When this method is used, the 
notebook becomes a scrapbook. 


Each student keeps an individual 
scrapbook in which are pasted 
newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings pertaining to subjects dis- 
cussed during the whole school 
term or the semester. A varia- 
tion of this plan is to have one 
large scrapbook made by all mem- 
bers of the class. The material 
to go into the scrapbook is 
brought to the class by the stu- 
dents, and its importance is de- 
cided upon by class discussions. 
At the close of the school term 
the book becomes the property 
of the school and is placed in the 
library for reference. 


The Use of a Prophetic Index. 
A rather novel aid is made use 
of by some teachers who use a 
weekly or monthly magazine as 
a textbook in Current Events. 
The plan is to have the students 
make a list of events that they 
believe will appear in the next 
issue of their periodical, together 
with the reason for their selec- 
tion. After the arrival of the 
magazine, the students compare 
their lists of events with the con- 
tents of the magazine. Class dis- 
cussion then follows as to why 
the editors probably made the 
choices they did. Students also 
may give reasons for their choices 
of events to the class. A com- 
parison may be made between the 
editor’s choice of material and 
the students’ choices of material. 


The Use of Pageants and 
Dramas. Some teachers find 
pageants and dramas of impor- 
tant events very effective in teach- 
ing current history. During 
presidential election years, na- 
tional nominating conventions are 
held, campaign speeches are made 
by the different students repre- 
senting the different political par- 
ties, campaign rallies are held, 
and on election day a real elec- 
tion is held in the schoolroom. 
This is worked out in various 
forms in history and geography, 
and in all cases should tie up di- 
rectly with contemporary hap- 
penings. In such activities the 
students live life. 

The Use of Pictorial Material. 
Visual education is a vital and 
rapid method of motivation in 
learning situations, and is in- 
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creasing in scope and use. Photo- 
graphic illustrations are one of 
the best and one of the most 
available visual aids for Current 
Events teaching. Photographs 
and picture post cards may be 
examined by the pupils. Sugges- 
tive, illustrative, or entertaining 
pictures may be clipped from 
newspapers or magazines and 
tacked to the bulletin board. 
Pictures in books are often use- 
ful, although these cannot be re- 
moved without damaging the 
book. Pictures placed upon the 
bulletin board should be changed 
often so as to maintain interest. 
Pictures already shown may be 
pasted in the Current Events 
scrapbook or in a pictorial Cur- 
rent Events notebook. Other 
helpful aids in this line are draw- 
ings, cartoons, and posters made 
by the pupil. 

Perhaps on some occasions pro- 
jection machine slides, 12 mm. or 
16 mm. “still films,” or moving 
pictures can be used to advan- 
tage. Pupils who attend the 
cinema should give particular at- 
tention to such features as Fox 
Movietone News or similar films. 
Other uses of pictorial material 
should suggest themselves to both 
teacher and pupils. 


Other Aids in Current Events 
Teaching. 
Textbook material is often 


given as a direct aid in Current 
Events teaching. However, the 
writer prefers to relegate text- 
books to a minor place in this 
field and use them only when 
some particular sections will aid 
in furnishing a background for 
some study or will illustrate some 
point better than any other avail- 
able means. 

Collections of various types 
made by individuals with par- 
ticular hobbies may be available 
and may be used as illustrative 
materials. 

Models may be made to repre- 
sent various scenes, implements, 
machines, or other devices which 
can be constructed. Often some 
construction develops into a de- 
sire to enact some event through 
a pageant or drama. 


The Need for the Adult 
(Continued from page three) 

We as a people proudly acclaim 
our ideals of democracy, and so we 
should, but, lest they become mere 
shibboleths, we must see that they 
are practiced in our national life. 
For instance, it is not enough for 
Washington to declare in substance 
that for a democracy to survive its 
citizens must be informed. We must 
promote general education as rapidly 
as we extend our privilege of voting. 
It is not enough that Lincoln could 
banish slavery as an institution from 
American life, but we as a people 
must be alert to the dangers of even 
a greater and more heartless form of 
slavery in the sweatshops of this fair 
land. We may devise sacred instru- 
ments of government which guaran- 
tee freedom of speech, and yet who, 
if not the people, can actually guar- 
antee such freedom ? 

It is not enough that our diplo- 
mats construct and sign protocols 
and treaties. It is more important 
that our people know the contents 
and significance of these instruments 
of government. 

In every land and age there will be 
a few men and women of vision who 
will set their citizenship before them- 
selves as a goal, turn their eyes to 
the future, and with a positive crea- 
tive effort attempt to make their 
country more powerful at home and 
more helpful abroad. But in a de- 
mocracy it is not enough that there 
shall be a few such men and women. 
The growth of a democracy especial- 
ly depends upon the creative loyalty 
of all its citizens. The greater dan- 
ger to our nation is not that the bol- 
shevist or the anarchist will destroy, 
but that our people by their civic 
neglect will encourage the develop- 
ment of social and economic condi- 
tions which engender destruction. To 
such a danger there can be but one 
answer: that the spirit of creative 
citizenship be more generally dif- 
fused among our people ; that we ear- 
nestly apply our abilities to this job 
of nation building ; that we study our 
nation’s problems; that we create a 
vigorous public sentiment; that we 
vote intelligently ; that we make wise 
laws and see that they are enforced ; 
and, that we determine that this na- 
tion shall retain its place of leader- 
ship among the nations of earth. 

But how can our citizenship do all 











these things which we choose to clas- 
sify as important in nation building 
unless it be informed? It is with 
this great problem in mind_ that, 
throughout our land, for a number 
of years people have been assembling 
in discussion groups to reason to- 
gether about some of their more 
pressing civic and national problems, 
To more generally demonstrate the 
importance of such meetings as an 
agency for helping to solve some of 
our perplexing local, state, and na- 
tional problems, the public forum 
program was mapped out by Com- 
missioner J. W. Studebaker and 
sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion of the federal government. 

In view of the fact that this was 
primarily an education program with 
special value to adults and those who 
are in our high schools, thereby bor- 
dering onto adulthood, the local ad- 
ministration of the forums _ was 
placed in the hands of local public 
school authorities. The entire re- 
sponsibility for arranging the pro- 
grams, selection of subjects to be dis- 
cussed, selection of leaders to lead 
such discussions, etc., was left to 
the local authorities with the excep- 
tion that government regulations ap- 
plying to relief workers be followed, 
and that leaders be selected entirely 
because of their fitness and ability. 
This latter provision serves as a 
safeguard to keep our discussions 
from degrading into a mere cross 
fire of opinions based largely upon 
prejudice and misinformation. 

For some time our program was 
viewed from many sources as being 
a propagandizing agency in spite of 
our repeated declarations to the con- 
trary. So far as I know, however, 
this objection has died down, and as 
long as our leaders refrain from tak- 
ing sides on local issues we. shall be 
free from it. Due to the splendid 
and fair publicity given to our pro- 
grams by the local press, I am of the 
opinion that the interest of many is 
being aroused in our forum meet- 
ings who have not heretofore par- 
ticipated. 

The more I work with this pro- 
gram and study its implications the 
more am I impressed with the fact 
that we American citizens, especially 
in this part of our nationai domain, 
owe Dr. Studebaker a debt of grati- 
tude for helping us discover again 
The American Way. 


January, 1937 
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Tennessee Library Extension 


NTIL 1896 there was no 
rural free delivery in the 
United States, so the coun- 
try people had to go to the city or 
town post offices for their mail. This 
meant that the postal service was not 
used much by those in rural sections. 
Today we hardly stop to appreciate 
it, but it really took a great deal of 
work to put a bill through congress 
appropriating $6,000,000 for rural 
routes. The service started as an 
experiment on three routes, and now 
we have over 43,000 R.F.D. routes, 
costing about $100,000,000 per year. 
Of course it is a great expense, but 
who would even suggest discontinu- 
ing the service? 

There has been a rapid develop- 
ment in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics with county agents demon- 
strating modern practices on the 
farm. This has also been expensive, 
but it has raised the farm level of 
achievement, thus benefiting the 
whole nation. 

We can raise the social, economic, 
and educational level of all our so- 
ciety by giving rural people the li- 


brary service they need. It will take 
money, but library service will prove 
its merits just as the other projects 


for rural communities have. The 
country people cannot go to the town 
and city libraries, so why not take 
the library to them? 


Recommendations of the Tennessee 
Education Commission 


In 1934 this commission made a 
study of the library- conditions in 
Tennessee and made recommenda- 
tions as to how this situation can be 
met. 

The first recommendation is that 
there shall be a library in each school 
and an appropriation for the library 
in the budget. 

Educators and other leaders say 
that the library should be the center 
of school activities, but how can this 
be possible when at least half of the 
Tennessee schools are without ade- 
quate library service? Only thirty- 
eight per cent of the elementary 
schools have central libraries; fifty- 
three per cent have some kind of 
classroom collection, which is usually 
rather small and poorly selected ; and 
nearly nine per cent have no library 
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at all. Of the high schools, eighty 
per cent of the two-year ones have 
less than 400 volumes, while twenty- 
six per cent of the four-year ones 
have less than 700 volumes. Though 
the quantity is sometimes sufficient, 
it has been found that the quality is 
terrible and that the books are in 
very bad physical condition. 

I think that most parents and 
teachers agree that a school library 
is essential, but the only way to get 
one and to maintain it is by an an- 
nual appropriation as part of the 
budget. At the present time, ninety 
per cent of our schools have no 
money set aside at all for library ex- 
penditures. The one-teacher schools 
make no appropriation; no two- 
teacher school sets aside more than 
twenty-five dollars ; and only 2.5 per 
cent set aside over $100.00 per year. 
Only 12.5 per cent of the high 
schools appropriate more than three 
per cent of the total budget. 

The library conditions in the ne- 
gro schools are even worse than those 
in white schools. 

The second recommendation of the 
educational commission is that 
school library facilities be considered 
a part of the general public library 
facilities of a community. 

Most rural communities are small 
and are not able to afford separate 
public libraries, but since the school 
is for the public, why not permit 
both adults and children to use the 
library? This has been tried and 
found successful in Louisiana, where 
over 70,000 adults have taken advan- 
tage of the reading privilege by bor- 
rowing books from the consolidated 
school library. 

The third recommendation of the 
commission is that steps be taken to 
provide public library facilities for 
every community in the state. 

Though Tennessee has laws per- 
mitting public libraries, yet there are 
over 1,600,000 people, or nearly two- 
thirds of our population, still with- 
out local public libraries, and several 
thousand more are served by libraries 


so inadequately equipped that they 
cannot meet the needs of the people. 
Francis Bacon said, “Reading 
maketh a full man”; if this is true, 
and we believe that it is, then the 
average man in Tennessee is unqués- 
tionably a rather empty man. The 
average circulation in our public li- 
braries is 1.51 per person per year, 
while in California it is 7.33 per per- 
son. Tennessee has only twenty-five 
public libraries, and just sixteen 
counties give library service of any 
kind. Only three of the counties— 
Knox, Hamilton, and Shelby—give 
efficient service. Most cities and 
larger towns have libraries, but the 
people of the rural communities do 
not have access to them. We spend 
a great deal of time, money, and ef- 
fort teaching people to read, but we 
make no provision for continued edu- 
cation, or reading, after the chil- 
dren leave the schools. “It is hardly 
worth while to teach people to read 
if good reading is not made avail- 
able to them.” I 

There are many reasons why pub- 
lic library service is needed in the 
country, but perhaps all these reasons 
may be included in two: efficiency 
and satisfaction. One cause of finan- 
cial failure of many farmers is that 
they are not sufficiently informed in 
new ideas and methods. In South 
Carolina at the state fair each year 
there is an exhibit of books with 
reading lists on various phases of 
agriculture, and one year the slogan 
for the display was: “The reading 
farmer is the leading farmer.” Many 
took book lists home with them, and 
either bought or borrowed from the 
library those books which would help 
them in farm improvement. A re- 
mark by one farmer would probably 
be typical in Tennessee: “I reckon 
you are right; us farmers don’t 
know and don’t read much, but 
lots of us don’t have much to read.” 
Books on other phases of rural life, 
such as trees and plants, landscaping, 
health and sanitation, simple geology, 
soil formation, etc., would also im- 
prove the efficiency of the farmer. 
Leaders in the P.-T. A., the 4H 
clubs, and other community organi- 
zations would be greatly benefited, 
for libraries would increase their 
leadership ability and would thus 
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add to the interest of the meetings 
and the membership of the clubs. 

Besides the vocational reason for 
the existence of libraries in the rural 
sections, there is a definite need for 
pleasure, and what can give more 
real enjoyment than books? A book 
fills a vacant hour and a vacant 
spirit, and if we are to be insured 
of good farms tomorrow, we must 
keep the rural youth satisfied now. 
Theodore Roosevelt said in regard to 
the importance of libraries: “After 
the church and the school, the public 
library is the most effective influ- 
ence for good in America.” 

Now we can readily see that for 
increased efficiency and pleasure, the 
library is greatly needed, and ac- 
cording to the figures pointed out 
previously, more than half our rural 
population is without school or pub- 
lic library service. What can be 
done about it? I recommend the 
library on wheels as the most eco- 
nomical and most logical plan for 
solving our problem. It has been 
tried by other states and found suc- 
cessful. If Tennessee is divided in- 
to ten districts or regions, with eight 
or ten counties making up one dis- 
trict, then the largest city or the most 
logical trading center would carry 
books to deposit stations or branch 
libraries throughout the entire re- 
gion. In some states the truck is 
fitted up just like a library, with 
shelves and simple equipment for 
charging books from the truck, 
which would stop at the store or 
school or other community centers. 
The thing that would probably be 
better for us would be to have fifty 
or sixty books in a box and to have 
as many boxes as there are deposit 
stations. Once a month the truck 
would leave a box at a school or an- 
other location designated as the sta- 
tion, and at the end of the month go 
back to get that box and leave an- 
other one. That community would 
pay for only fifty or sixty bocks, but 
would derive benefit from at least 400 
during a school term of eight months. 
The P.-T. A. in Michigan has spon- 
sored a program similar to this one. 
In five years’ time 41,000 persons 
have been reached in 585 schools. 
Besides distributing the collections 
of books, they have sent out book 
lists, set up exhibits and displays in 
the branch libraries, and have made 


many radio talks to try to further 
the work of state library extension. 
Louisiana uses the consolidated 
school as the library center, and both 
children and adults may make use 
of it. Work of this kind on a small 
scale was begun at Norris Dam in 
1935. The workers were divided in- 
to fourteen groups of sixty workers 
in each group, so a boxed library 
was left with each group at regular 
intervals. The saw filer, or foreman, 
whose work was stationary, was in 
charge of the books, which were one- 
third fiction, one-third nonfiction, 
and one-third children’s books, so 
that if the men were not interested 
in reading themselves, they could 
take books home to their families. 
Such plans for library service have 
worked in many other communities, 
and they will prove successful in our 
state, if they are given a chance. 

The fourth recommendation of the 
Tennessee Education Commission is 
that trained librarians be placed in 
direct charge of all libraries, both 
public and school. Libraries are ef- 
ficient to the extent that they are 
well organized and administered. 
Library service is a technical task; 
therefore if money is to be spent on 
libraries, an efficient and well-trained 
personnel should be in charge. At 
the present time so many of our 
schools are small and are not likely 
to be consolidated any time in the 
very near future, so it is best to or- 
ganize a central school library in 
each local unit, with branches in each 
school. This is being tried in Put- 
nam County now. 

If the librarians are to be well- 
trained, this undoubtedly implies 
certification. Since the situation has 
already been studied by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and since 
they have already set up standards 
for efficient library service, then our 
state should adopt their recommen- 
dations, so that in our school and 
public libraries there will be good 
selection of books, satisfactory equip- 
ment, and proper appropriation in 
the budget. In June, 1934, there 
were only seventeen full-time 1li- 
brarians in Tennessee’s 342 county 
four-year high schools, so we see 
that we need to begin immediately 
to work for certification of librarians 


and to try to place a trained worker 
in each school. 

The fifth recommendation of the 
commission is that these facilities be 
provided through the establishment 
of the following program: 

a. Responsibility for the libraries 
placed in the state board of educa- 
tion, with a division for administra- 
tion of library service throughout 
the state. There is already a similar 
division in the department in the 
division of school libraries, so this 
is the logical place for public library 
administration also. 

b. That approximately ten re- 
gional libraries be _ established 
throughout the state with a large and 
adequate central library and neces- 
sary branches. 

c. That an appropriation of at 
least twenty-five cents per person 
in the state be made annually for 
library services with the result that 
a fund of $650,000 was recommend- 
ed for this purpose. Instead of this 
amount of money, only $500,000 will 
be asked for, and it will be part of 
the appropriation for education. 
Some states spend as much as $2.75 
per person annually; surely we can 
give less than twenty-five cents each. 
But it will take much work to con- 
vince the legislature of this need, so 
each of us can begin right now by 
using our influence in our own com- 
munities, and when it is time for the 
bill to come up the people will de- 
mand that it be passed. Last year 
Illinois received $600,000 for buying 
books and periodicals for public 
libraries. Their program was well 
organized and their “campaign” 
started at least a year before time for 
the legislature to meet, so if we do 
the same thing, we shall be able to 
secure the appropriation for library 
extension in Tennessee. 


As a final word, permit me to 
quote from Judson T. Jennings, past 
president of the American Library 
Association : 

In a democracy the welfare of the state 
depends upon the education of its citizens 
and upon the diffusion of knowledge. 

Books are the fundamental tools in edu- 

cation and the only complete storehouses 
of knowledge. 
_ It follows, therefore, that if the state 
is to promote and to protect its own wel- 
fare it must make ‘library service easily 
available to all its citizens. , 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The Representative Assembly of T. E. A. will meet 
in Nashville on January 8 and 9. The meeting will 
concern itself with reports of committees dealing with 
certain phases of the school system. Matters such as 
financing the schools, selecting textbooks, teacher tenure 
and teacher retirement will be dealt with. 

These are important matters and must be handled as 
such. Hasty and immature thought on them may pro- 
duce evil results. It is important, therefore, that local 
associations send thoughtful, sane, and mature delegates 
to the approaching convention. It is important that 
careful thought and judicious action characterize the 
1937 assembly. 





€ 
EDUCATION STILL IN DEPRESSION 


Daily press releases indicate quite clearly that the 
depression has lost its force so far as business is coh- 
cerned. The wheels of industry are turning again. One 
after another large corporation has recently granted 
its employees a substantial bonus at the close of the 
fiscal year. Stockholders are receiving increased divi- 
dends on their holdings. Farm products are bringing 
good prices. In brief business conditions are good. 

But what about education? Teachers’ salaries are 
still at the depression level. Classrooms are overcrowd- 
ed. Instructional supplies and textbooks are frequently 
lacking. There is no evidence of the return of pros- 
perity so far as the schools are concerned. 

And why? It must be that there is no popular con- 
cern about the plight of public education. It must be 
that people generally are not interested in the type of 
school their children attend. It must be that people 
either do not care or else have lost faith and confidence 
in public education. 

What can be done about it? The people must have 
their confidence in the schools restored through demon- 
strations on the part of the schools themselves of their 
value and power—they must shake off the blight pro- 
duced by fear and discouragement. They must become 
positive rather than negative, industrious rather than 
slothful, buoyant of spirit rather than depressed. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The people will again 
support education, but education must show that it is 
worthy of support. But the public must realize that 
the depression is not over so far as public schools are 
concerned. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 
Public support of education, in the future, is depend- 
ent upon our efforts now. Bond issues for new build- 
ings, the attitude of the public toward taxation for 
school revenue, are really determined many years in 
advance. They are little affected by the intensive cam- 
paign when the issue is at hand. 


This attitude, strange to say, is determined really not 
more than one-half by the efficiency with which we 
perform the tasks of the course of study. The other 
half is determined by human elements—by our treat- 
ment of them and their children. 

If we make poorer patrons feel that they are unim- 
portant by not appearing glad to see them, by not re- 
sponding quickly to their request; if their children feel 
that pupils from better financed families are given pref- 
erential treatment, these people will usually make little 
disturbance at the time. But they feel no enthusiasm 
and way down underneath they have a hot, subtle re- 
sentment that lingers for many, many years. 

The teacher who treats each boy and girl and each 
parent as a person of distinction, entitled to real con- 
sideration and respect, is building new schoolhouses 
and larger and better courses of study for the future. 
The teacher who is too indifferent to do these things is 
tearing them down.—Colorado Journal of Education, 
December, 1936. 

e@ 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION FAVORABLE TO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(H. R. 12120, The George-Dean Act): This act 
becomes operative July 1, 1937. It takes the place of 
the George-Ellzey Act, which became operative July 
1, 1934, under which an annual appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 was authorized for the further development of 
vocational education for a period of three years ending 
June 30, 1937. 

The new act authorizes an annual appropriation of 
$12,000,000 for vocational education—$4,000,000 for 
vocational education in agriculture, and equal amounts 
for vocational education in trade and industry and in 
home economics. The act also authorizes an annual 
appropriation of (1) $1,200,000 for vocational training 
in distributive occupations—retailing, wholesaling, etc. ; 
(2) $1,000,000 for training of teachers of vocational 
education in agriculture, trade and industry, and home 
economics. 

The George-Dean Act differs from the George-Ellzey 
Act in four principal ways: (1) It increases by $9,090,- 
397 the sum authorized for vocational education in the 
three fields—agriculture, trade and industry, and home 
economics—and by $1,054,000 the sum authorized for 
training teachers in these fields; (2) it requires state 
and territories participating in the grants to match only 
fifty per cent of these grants for the first five years in 
which the act is operative, this percentage being in- 
creased by ten per cent each year thereafter until it 
reaches 100 per cent in 1947; (3) it authorizes funds 
to be used in programs providing training for the dis- 
tributive occupations; and (4) it extends the benefits 
of vocational education to the District of Columbia. 
(Approved June 8, 1936; Public Acts No. 673.) 
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Our Trip to Mexico 


Part | 
UR FIRST STOP of any 


FLORA ZIMMERMAN 


Knoxville 


Our last stop before we reached 
Mexico City was at Tamazunchale, 
, on the banks of the Moctezuma 





importance on our trip from, 

Knoxville to Mexico was at 
Dallas, Texas. Here we visited the Texas Centennial 
Exposition. As many have undoubtedly been there 
this past summer, I will not say anything about it except 
that the lighting effect was very spectacular and beau- 
tiful. Murals of gigantic size adorning the huge exhi- 
bition buildings on either side of a beautiful lagoon 
were thrown into bold relief by concealed lights of 
many colors changing constantly and reflecting all the 
colors of the rainbow in the flowing waters of the foun- 
tain and lagoon. 

As we were with The Greater University of Tours 
from Oklahoma City we did not have any trouble get- 
ting across the border. When we left Laredo, Texas, 
we found ourselves on the new Pan American Highway. 
This magnificent road is now transitable in all its length 
of seven hundred and sixty-three miles. Its completion 
means the tearing down of the spiritual barriers which 
have stood between the two countries and hindered 
their mutual understanding. 

For forty-two miles after leaving the border, the 
highway stretches in a straight line. Here one does 
not see much but sagebrush and yucca. After an hour 
of driving we began to notice a slight climb into the 
Sierra Madre. We were getting into mountainous 
country, and at Mamulique Pass, where the highway 
winds and rewinds to gain elevation, you reach an alti- 
tude of twenty-three hundred feet. A rolling upland 
country stretches away toward a dim blue jagged hori- 
zon, with here and there a little hilltop shrine and an 
occasional peep at a native village tucked away in a 
distant valley. 

One thing we noticed was that the natives seemed to 
make their homes out of whatever happened to be 
around that they could possibly use. The roofs were 
thatched with palmetto, palm or pulque leaves tied to- 
gether and fastened to bambas poles overlapping each 
other like shingles. 

The farmers till the soil no matter how steep the 
hillsides. At first, we could hardly believe that corn 
was growing all the way to the top of the steepest hills. 
It looked like it would be a difficult task to climb them, 
and to work them seemed impossible. We could see 
the people, dressed in white, moving. in the waving 
corn. As we looked more closely, we could often see 
their little huts clinging to the hillsides. 

Our first stop in Mexico was at Monterrey. 
we saw the Sunday evening “serenata” and the unique 
promenade. In the plaza, while the band is playing, 
the older folk sit on the benches and watch the younger 
ones promenade around the square. The young women 
go arm in arm around the outside of the walk while the 
young men, marching two by two, come walking toward 
them on the inside. Occasionally one of the boys will 
drop into the girls’ line. Then they walk around the 
square a few times before they get out of line. They 
keep marching around from seven o’clock till ten or later. 


Here 





River. Tamazunchale is a very 
unique, ancient little place. Here we saw sandalled 
Indians with their heavy oxcarts or their burros coming 
to the Sunday market. The burros had everything 
imaginable, pottery, poultry, feed, wood, etc., strapped 
on them. Those not having burros carried their wares 
on their heads or on their backs, supporting it with a 
strap that went across the forehead and over the 
shoulders. Most of their produce was in burlap sacks, 
In the market everywhere one looks he could see the 
natives squatting on the ground, selling or exchanging 
articles of food or clothing. 

We had been told that the scenery was wonderful, 
but nothing can prepare one for the magnificent beauty 
of Mexican mountains. There were multi-colored cliffs 
and sheer gray precipices. There were foaming water- 
falls which roared down tree-lined gorges. There were 
the winding treads of rivers woven through a patch- 
work of farms and pastures. For long distances much 
of the highway has been carved from the shoulders of 
mighty mountains. 

The ascent begins at Tamazunchale and in a distance 
of forty miles we climbed five thousand feet. The climb 
begins first through tropical vegetation and later on 
through pine and oak forests. After reaching an alti- 
tude of eight thousand four hundred feet, we descended 
to seven thousand four hundred and forty-four feet, the 
altitude of Mexico City. 

We were fortunate enough to be in Mexico during 
the celebration of the opening of the Pan-American 
Highway on July the fourth and fifth. The celebration 
took place in Chapultepec Park. This park is unsur- 
passed for natural beauty anywhere in the world. The 
Castle of Chapultepec, famous for its historical events, 
is situated on top of a hill about two hundred feet high, 
in the middle of the park. From the castle’s terrace a 
splendid view of the city and the wonderful valley of 
Mexico is obtained. A banquet was held here in cele- 
bration of the opening of the highway. After the 
banquet, beautiful fireworks were seen all around the 
lake. Lovely floats with Indians dancing on them 
drifted slowly down the lake. The beautiful drives 
through the park, with the many colored lights, made 
it all seem like fairyland until a pouring rain came up. 
This was our introduction to Mexico City. Since we 
stopped not far from this enchanting park, we went 
there almost every afternoon, rain or shine. We et- 
joyed the lovely walk through the abuehuete trees to the 
Don Quixote fountain. This fountain surrounded by 
the beautiful, massive abuehuete trees was in one of 
the loveliest spots of the park. The story of Don 
Quixote was in tile on seats surrounding the fountait. 
In this beautiful and inspiring park one seemed to find 
peace, reverence, and beauty. It was an ideal place for 
meditation. It made one feel very close to God. 

As I felt it was necessary to combine sight-seeing 
with work, I decided to go to the National University 
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of Mexico to study a little Spanish and education. 
Thursday was Fiesta Day. After lunch delightful 
programs were presented in the patio by the various 
states of Mexico. Thus we became acquainted with 
the music and dances of various sections of the country. 

Mexico City is the land of Perpetual Spring. High 
enough to have no summer and far enough south to 
have no winter. Whether a heat wave is sweeping the 
United States or it is buried in snow, Mexico offers her 
visitors a comforting temperature, flowers, and sun- 
shine. As it would take too long to tell all I saw in 
Mexico, I will just mention a few of the most interesting 
places. The most beautiful building in the city is the 
Fine Arts Palace. It was started in 1904, but for 
various reasons was not finished until 1934. The huge 
walls and arches ending at the domes of colored crystals 
are entirely covered with beautiful agate, onyx and 
marble. The wonderful curtain is made of glass 
mosaics and represents a view of the two big volcanoes 
of the valley of Mexico. Mexico may well be proud to 
have the finest theatre in the Americas. It has become 
the center of activity for Mexico’s ost renowned 
artists. 

In the heart of the city one finds a plaza called the 
Zocalo. Here we saw the National Museum, the 
National Palace and the Cathedral. The construction 
of the Cathedral took ninety-four years. The exterior 
is of Doric and Ionic order. The interior conveys an 
impression of severe grandeur. It is the largest and 
richest church on the continent. The museum is one 
of the most interesting of its kind in the world. Here 
one finds the famous Aztec Calendar Stone. 

The “Paseo de la Reforma” Boulevard, about five 
miles long, which goes from Chapultepec Park to the 
business district, is one of the most beautiful and most 
famous city drives in the world. It contains six glorietas 
or circles of four hundred feet in diameter adorned with 
monuments and flowers. 

One of the handsomest constructions in Mexico City 
is the post office. It is one of the best post office build- 
ings in the world. It is built in the Florentine Gothic 
style. Exquisite bronze work and marble decorate the 
interior. 

Among the educational improvements introduced by 
the revolutionary governments special attention has been 
drawn to sports. The Venustiano Carranza Park, ‘built 
especially for workers in a workers’ neighborhood, dis- 
plays fine athletic grounds, racing tracks, swimming 
pools, grounds for baseball, football, tennis, a moving 
picture theatre, and an open air theatre. 

In Mexico City one finds many diversions such as the 
rodeo, the Charro Parade and the bull fights. The 
rodeo takes place in the National Stadium. The Charro 
Parade is every Sunday morning in Chapultepec Park. 
The riders and their horses are decorated in all their 
finery, which is often very elaborate. The bull fights 
are on Sunday afternoon. We were not far from the 
bull ring so we decided to walk over and see one. Well, 
I can assure you it did not take long to satisfy my 
curiosity. I think it is a very vicious sport. 

On Saturdays and Sundays we usually took a trip 
to some place near Mexico City. 

(Continued in February issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER) 








The only series of Science Readers 
on the State Supplementary List 


PATHWAYS 
IN 
SCIENCE 


Six absorbing books for the elementary 
grades. The books are organized on the 
unit plan and written in a controlled vo- 
cabulary; they contain a wide variety of 
exercises and activities and an abundance 
of illustrations. 


Excellent teachers’ manuals make it possible 
for teachers untrained in science teaching to 
use Pathways in Science with success. 


FASCINATING BOOKS FOR PUPILS 
HELPFUL MANUALS FOR TEACHERS 


Ginn and Company Representative: 
Tuom. M. Woopson, P.O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
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J. J. KEYES 

J. J. Keyes, for years superintendent of the Nashville 
city schools, but recently principal of the East Nashville 
High School, died on December 15. Those who knew 
Mr. Keyes found him to be a high class, polished Chris- 
tian gentleman. He was gentle in bearing, kindly, 
scholarly, and firm in his convictions. 

The teaching profession in Tennessee can ill afford to 
lose a man like J. J. Keyes. His life was a benediction 
and an inspiration. His life and service constitute a 
monument to his memory. 








2 
EDUCATION AND DEPRESSION : 


Press reports are released daily indicating the return 
of prosperity to all types of business. The wheels of 
industry are turning again. Large corporations are 
granting bonuses to their employees. Stockholders are 
declaring larger dividends. Farm products are bringing 
better prices. Trade and building-supply houses are 
unusually busy and are making money. 

But what about education? There are no reports 
indicating a restitution of teachers’ salary cuts. Public 
school workers are paying more for what they buy and 
are unable to sell their services at reasonable prices. 
It is now as always: education is the first public service 
to feel the blighting effects of depressions and the last 
to share in the benefits of prosperity. 

Tennessee can and must deal more fairly with her 
teachers. 
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The Great Issues of Secondary Education 


it can consider that he has 
reached the point of diminishing edu- 


BIG TASK LIES AHEAD 
for those responsible for 
determining the character of 
secondary education § in 
America. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Orientation of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation has brought to light the 
most important of the issues and 
problems with which they must deal. 
The important study reported by this 
committee is an attempt to set forth 
a desirable and practical basis for 
the development of American sec- 
ondary education. It presents a 
wealth of information and new ideas 
which should be widely discussed and 
tested by secondary-school people 
throughout the nation. 

Critical examination of current 
educational practices reveals numer- 
ous inherent conflicts — of theory 
with theory, of theory with practice, 
of one type of practice with another. 
Such conflicts present “issues” in 
education which should be resolved 
in accordance with sound principles 
of education. That such conflicts 
exist is perhaps a less serious matter 
than is the fact that in many in- 
stances they have been allowed to 
exist unrecognized. To bring the 
more important conflicts to light may 
well constitute the first step in an 
effort to improve the present educa- 
tional system. This task has been 
undertaken in the secondary-educa- 
tion field by the committee. 

Search for the conflicts which 
seem most vitally to affect secondary 
education at the present time re- 
vealed ten conflicts of major im- 
portance. In studying these con- 
flicts or issues, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the definition of 
secondary education used by the 
committee: It is defined as “the edu- 
cation provided by schools for the 
purpose of guiding and promoting 
the development of normal individu- 
als for whom on the one hand the 
elementary school no longer consti- 
tutes a satisfactory environment, and 
who on the other hand are either not 
yet prepared to effectively participate 
in society unguided by the school, or 
are not ready for the specialized 
work of the professional school or 
the upper division of the liberal arts 


future 


college.” The ten conflicts or issues, 
listed in the order arranged by the 
committee, together with some of the 
proposals and suggestions, are as fol- 
lows: 

Issue I. Shall secondary educa- 
tion be provided at public expense 
for all normal individuals or for only 
a limited number? 

Ideally, the realization of Ameri- 
can democracy calls for a compre- 
hensive program of _ secondary 
schools, supported at public expense 
and open to all normal individuals. 
Practically, such a program is at 
present unattainable. Its develop- 
ment is blocked in part by at least 
temporary limitations on what the 
secondary school can do for certain 
types of pupils. Experience tells us 
that there comes a point where 
diminishing educational returns set 
in. Its development is blocked also 
by the inadequacy of current meth- 
ods of financial administration. 

But until educators have tried 
wholeheartedly to correct the defects 
of the present system by better plan- 
ning and more resourceful leader- 
ship, they cannot concede that a 
universal program cannot be made 
effective. As to financing this pro- 
gram, there must be a reform in the 
tax basis for school support, a re- 
vision of the small district system to 
permit the maximum economy of ad- 
ministration consistent with a con- 
tinuance of local interest, and an ex- 
tensive reform of methods of in- 
ternal financial administration. If 
these needed reforms are carried out, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the nation can afford an approach to 
the ideal program. 

Issue II. Shall secondary educa- 
tion seek to retain all pupils in school 
as long as they wish to remain, or 
shall it transfer them to other agen- 
cies under educational supervision 
when, in the judgment of the school 
authorities, these agencies promise to 
serve better the pupils’ immediate 
and probable future needs? 

The school must see to it that a 
pupil has gained a reasonable com- 
mand of the minimum essentials de- 
manded by society and has made a 
direct trial of an adequate range of 
differentiated activities with the help 
of a broad program of guidance be- 





fore 


cational returns. But with adequate 
safeguards, if a pupil should fail— 
not by standard of effort or of group 
accomplishment, but in the sense of 
inability to attain or make reason- 
able progress toward some properly 
defined, socially valuable competence 
—then the policy of adopting the 
school to him should end, and a 
policy of finding some more con- 
structive activity begin. 

The best means of dealing with 
the problem would be to set up an 
agency, distinct from the secondary 
school but an integral and respect- 
able part of the state educational 
system, devoted to that special pur- 
pose. Once such an agency was es- 
tablished, the schools could both 
justly and wisely adopt the policy 
of directing into more appropriate 
forms of activity pupils whose con- 
tinued schoolwork promised no 
profitable return. The need for this 
new branch of the state educational 
program and the services it could 
render are so great as to make its 
eventual development imperative. 

Social changes have brought the 
United States to a place at which the 
conservation of youth can no longer 
be left to random effort or to indi- 
vidual initiative. Other countries 
such as Bulgaria, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Germany have long faced 
the problem which is just now be- 
coming serious in the United States 
—that of finding suitable activities 
for young people who have com- 
pleted their formal schooling, but 
who cannot immediately be absorbed 
into vocational employment. The 
services of this proposed agency 
should envisage broader responsibil- 
ity and a wider range of activities 
than that provided by other coun- 
tries. It should go far beyond the 
work of CCC camps, which make 
no provision at all for girls and give 
employment to boys only on “made” 
work, under a military regime. 

Issue III. Shall secondary educe 
tion be concerned only with the wel- 
fare and progress of the individual, 
or with these only as they promise to 
contribute to the welfare and prog 
ress of society? 
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Given a broad interpretation, the 
welfare and progress of the individ- 
ual is practically synonymous with 
the welfare and progress of society. 
But until all conflicts between the 
individual and society end in a 
recognition that perfect harmony 
exists between the highest good for 
the individual and the highest good 
for society, a real issue in education 
persists. 

Processes of socialization have 
frequently brought personal desire 
into conflict with group aims. We 
may now expect such conflicts to 
increase, and we shall need some new 
principle to resolve them. Such a 
principle for education is found in 
the social and civic view of education 
suggested in the statement that “the 
state maintains free public education 
to perpetuate itself and to promote 
its own interests.” 

In America school people have 
been s’ow to seize upon this view as 
the foundation of their school policy 
and their proposals for public sup- 
port. The tradition of individualism 
is still militant enough to devise ob- 
jections to this point of view, but 
the circumstances of modern life are 
pressing it irresistibly upon us. 
Eventually, both school people and 
public must accept it. 

Issue IV. Shall secondary educa- 
tion provide a common curriculum 
for all, or differentiated offerings? 

The “common curriculum” is de- 
fined as the kind of curriculum in 
which all pupils in the same grade 
of the same school system take the 
same subjects. The term “differen- 
tiated curriculum” applies to all 
those curricula which do not con- 
form to the above definition. Sec- 
ondary schools which do not provide 
a differentiated curriculum or allow 
for differences in a pupil’s rate of 
progress are conspicuously rare, but 
there are many and serious limita- 
tions which tend to keep a large num- 
ber of schools, particularly the small 
schools, within a common range of 
offerings. The conclusion of the 
committee is that the objectives de- 
sired for all youth can be achieved 
only by differentiated offerings in ac- 
cordance with the needs and capac- 
ities of the pupils. 

The final resolution of this issue 
takes into account both the need for 
social integration and the importance 
of recognizing individual differences 


in promoting economy of learning 
and in providing the specialization 
which life demands. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that social inte- 
gration requires common experi- 
ences for all individuals. A single 
body of educational experience 
neither represents equality of oppor- 
tunity nor does it guarantee supe- 
riority of results. But a differentiated 
curriculum can serve both integra- 
tion and specialization, whereas a 
common one cannot. 

The cost of a differentiated pro- 
gram is not an irrefutable objection, 
for it is an investment that pays re- 
turns. Nor should we overempha- 
size the inability of the pupil to make 
wise choices—adequate guidance will 
reduce this to a minimum. 

Issue V. Shall secondary educa- 
tion include vocational training, or 
shall it be restricted to general edu- 
cation? 

“Vocational education” is here 
used to include all activities directed 
by schools for the specific purpose 
of preparing individuals for success- 
ful participation in different fields of 
service. “General education” is here 
used to refer to all other activities 
directed by schools; namely, those 
which do not have reference to the 
particular field of service in which 
individuals hope to engage. 

Few people dispute the need for 
vocational education as an essential 
part of one’s equipment for life. But 
many would disagree on the manner 
in which it should be provided. Sec- 
ondary schools have not waited for 
the issue to be settled, but have al- 
ready enrolled over 1,000,000 boys 
and girls and adults in specialized 
vocational courses. A careful evalua- 
tion of the objectives to vocational 
education in the secondary schools 
does not lead to the conclusion that 
training for vocational life should be 
omitted from its program. The 
school’s function of promoting social 
integration provides itself a sufficient 
justification for including vocational 
training in its program. No social 
agency apart from the school has yet 
demonstrated its ability to provide 
youth with this type of vocational 
preparation. 

Those who doubt that the school 
can provide an effective program of 
vocational education should view the 
defects in the light of the rapid and 
encouraging progress made in the 


short time since the secondary 
schools entered the field. Objections 
to vocational education in the schools 
do point, however, to important 
modifications in the program which 
schools offer. There is a real need 
for a dynamic program of vocational 
education for secondary schools 
planned so as to be as practical as . 
present knowledge permits. 

Issue VI. Shall secondary educa- 
tion be primarily directed toward 
preparation for advanced studies, or 
shall it be primarily concerned with 
the value of its own courses? 

Throughout most of their history 
the secondary schools have been 
dominated by colleges and universi- 
ties and their curricula organized 
primarily to prepare pupils for ad- 
vanced studies. But the plain fact 
of modern times is that new condi- 
tions in society call for new types of 
secondary-school curricula. Perhaps 
the most immediate effect of these 
changes has been to increase enor- 
mously secondary-school enrollments, 
virtually make over the character of 
secondary-school population, and 
thrust the problem of adolescents in- 
to the lap of the schools. Naturally 
the college-preparatory course proves 
inadequate. 

As soon as educators realized the 
inadequacy of the traditional college- 
preparatory course, many of them 
began seeking new materials and 
methods to prevent schooling, in the 
case of the majority of pupils, from 
becoming futile. The continuing 
dominance of the colleges and uni- 
versities over secondary schools in 
the face of this new situation has 
brought the issue to its present seri- 
ous form. 

Educators, however, should have 
no hesitation in choosing an alterna- 
tive. Their experience and their 
knowledge indicate unmistakably 
that secondary education should be 
primarily concerned with the value 
of its own courses. If secondary 
education is to be good for all pu- 
pils, the college-preparatory course 
will not do. After weighing al] the 
arguments on the various aspects of 
the issue in their historical setting 
and in the light of all available facts 
on present-day situations, the com- 
mittee arrived at a decision unani- 
mously in favor of the alternative 
of secondary education as primarily 
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concerned with the value of its own 


courses. 
Issue VII. Shall secondary edu- 
cation accept conventional school 


subjects as fundamental categories 
under which school experiences shall 
be classified and presented to stu- 
dents, or shall it arrange and present 
experiences in fundamental catego- 
ries directly related to the perform- 
ance of such functions of secondary 
schools in a democracy as increasing 
the ability and the desire better to 
meet socio-civic, economic, health, 
leisure-time, vocational, and prepro- 
fessional problems and situations? 

For a long time the curriculum has 
been the center of controversy. How 
should it be organized? Should the 
traditional subdivisions of knowledge 
be retained as the best basis for 
modifying the curriculum as needed, 
or should the curriculum be com- 
pletely reorganized on the basis of 
what pupils should do in life? 

In American secondary schools 
today, we find curricula organized 
in two ways. Under the more com- 
mon type, the subjects of the cur- 
riculum regrouped into departments, 
such as history or science. Each of 
these subjects is further subdivided 
into sections or topics. The other 
type of organization disregards more 
or less completely the conventional 
plan of organization, substituting 
some other categories which seem 
to agree more closely with the func- 
tional use of knowledge. 

The committee does not believe 
that a curriculum utilizing conven- 
tional subjects as the categories un- 
der which school experiences are 
organized presents a _ defensible 
method of procedure. It, therefore, 
adheres to the second alternative 
supporting categories which are more 
fundamental because inherently in- 
volved and directly concerned with 
the proposed functions of secondary 
schools and because more in harmony 
with demands of present-day psy- 
chology of learning. 

We need a new curriculum—one 
consciously designed and organized 
to serve the purposes of the school 
in the best way. It should be divid- 
ed into two kinds of learning activi- 
ties in keeping with the double func- 
tion of the school—to train boys and 
girls for cooperative action in a more 
equitable social order and to make 
them productive members of society. 








The committee holds that a national 
program of education which is neith- 
er nationalistic nor localistic is need- 
ed in America. It suggests a plan 
which should be helpful in redesign- 
ing local and state curricular pro- 
grams until effective large-unit or- 
ganizations for curriculum _ recon- 
struction are initiated. 

Issue VIII. Shall secondary edu- 
cation present merely organized 
knowledge, or shall it also assume 
responsibility for attitudes and 
ideals? 

The issue assumes great impor- 
tance from the very fact that a pupil’s 
experience in school will surely affect 
his attitudes and ideals whether the 
school accepts any responsibility for 
them or not. The term “attitude”’ is 
here used to mean “a stabilized set 
or disposition.” The word “ideals” 
is here used to signify those larger 
wholes, those generalizations con- 
scious or unconscious, into which, on 
the basis of experiences, an individ- 
ual’s emotionalized attitudes tend to 
arrange themselves, and which in 
turn, once present, serve to give sig- 
nificance to attitudes themselves. 

If to be well-informed always 
meant to be good-intentioned, a 
policy of laissez faire in the develop- 
ment of attitudes and ideals might 
be justified. Unfortunately there is 
too much evidence that this is not 
true. Nor can educators neglect to 
plan definitely for the development 
in the secondary school of desirable 
attitudes and ideals because they 
cannot definitely measure the results 
of their efforts. Nor is it enough to 
leave the work of training for atti- 
tudes and ideals to the elementary 
school. 

The first and by far the most im- 
portant step that educators can take 
is to recognize in theory and practice 
that secondary education must plan 
as definitely for the development of 
desirable ideals and attitudes as for 
instruction in organized knowledge. 
Educators must develop a more vital 
curriculum and place in charge of 
classrooms teachers of rectitude and 
sincerity, who have been trained to 
realize the importance of developing 
desirable attitudes and ideals in their 
pupils. 

Issue IX. Shall secondary edu- 
cation seek merely the adjustment 
of students to prevailing social ideals, 





or shall it seek the reconstruction of 
society? 

This issue revealed differences of 
opinion within the committee which 
provoked more discussion and led to 
a conclusion less satisfactory to all 
members than any of the other is- 
sues. The prevailing practice of 
secondary schools has been to teach 
facts and to attempt to equip youth 
to “think for themselves” with no 
great concern for social adjustment 
or outcome. 

“Adjustment to” and “reconstruc- 
tion” are the crucial words in the 
statement of the issue. Ordinarily 
“adjustment” connotes a minimum 
and “reconstruction” connotes a 
maximum of active, responsible par- 
ticipation by the individual in the 
modification of environmental con- 
ditions. The particular phase of the 
environment which pupils are to 
learn either to accept or to modify 
is the same in both alternatives, al- 
though in one it is called “the pre- 
vailing social ideals” and in the 
other simply “society.” The “pre- 
vailing social ideals” include every- 
thing that our present society con- 
siders wise and good, leaving out of 
account the specific means by which 
it may be achieved. 

The argument that secondary edu- 
cation should seek the adjustment of 
the individual to prevailing social 
ideals rests upon the belief that, 
while social change is desirable, in 
fact inevitable, the direction of this 
change in a democracy is a responsi- 
bility of the majority of the adult 
public. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee agreed on this 
point of view. The argument on the 
other hand that secondary education 
should seek the reconstruction of s0- 
ciety is urgently presented in oppo- 
sition to the principle of adjustment 
as indicating the only way in which 
the American people can save and 
revitalize their society. 

The committee believes that the 
final resolution of the issue must 
come through developing in prac- 
tice techniques of action that will 
enable secondary education to come 
to terms with the demands of the 
community. No one knows what 
social ideals are really approved by 
the higher conscience of the time 
It is, therefore, proposed that the 
first and most fundamental step m 
the satisfactory solution of the prob 
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lem, that the task of discovering and 
defining the social ideals which can 


command the adherence of the 


American people, be given over to a 
commission composed of particularly 
able and representative minds. 

Issue X. Granting that education 
is a “gradual, continuous, unitary 


process,” shall secondary education 
be presented merely as a phase of 
such a process, or shall it be organ- 
ized as a distinct but closely articu- 
lating part of the entire educational 
program with peculiarly emphasized 
functions of its own? 

The position stated in the first 
clause of the issue, “that education is 
properly a ‘gradual, continuous, uni- 
tary process,’” is the only one that 
is tenable either logically or psycho- 
logically. Therefore, it is up to edu- 
cators to provide for boys and girls 
school experiences which promote 
an education of this kind. Obviously 
the only question that calls for dis- 
cussion or debate here is the practi- 
cal relationship of those school ex- 
periences which are called secondary 
education to the continuous growth 
of the individual. 

The present administrative separa- 
tion of school units conspires to 
break the educational program into 
a series of disconnected experiences 
which the pupil has difficulty in as- 
similating and converting into per- 
sonal growth. On the one hand, ad- 
ministrative necessity and the chang- 
ing needs of children as they grow 
in age dictate the division of the 
school system into separate units. 
On the other hand, a fusion of school 
units in contrast to separation is de- 
sirable if the continuity of the edu- 
cational process is to be preserved. 

Fortunately, promotion through 
several administrative units does not 
make a continuous education impos- 
sible. There are certain advantages 
to it if changes in the pupil’s person- 
ality are taken into consideration. 

After educators have done what 
they can by administrative devices 
to make the secondary school serve 
the continuity of the educational 
‘ process, they must then complete, by 
other means, an articulation between 
the secondary-school program and 
the program which other units in the 
school offer. This can best be done 
by viewing the whole program of 
public education as it may be made 
to contribute to the best development 


of the individual in it and society as 
a whole. If they follow this by next 
determining the special function of 
each unit in the educational scheme, 
specifying what each is expected to 
contribute to the directed growth of 
its pupils, they will go far toward 
removing the fundamental cause of 
inarticulation. 


[Contributed by the Committee on 
Planning, Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Thomas H. Briggs, 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, W. C. Reavis, John 
H. Tyson, Francis L. Bacon, Chairman.] 


Horace Mann and Today’s 


Teachers 
HUGH NIXON 


Secretary 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“T beseech you to treasure up in 
your hearts these my parting words: 
Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity.” 
Horace Mann’s life was very near 
its close when he spoke in this fash- 
ion to the graduating class at An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
in 1859. On August 2 of that year 
he passed away at the new college 
to which he had given his last years 
as president. 

What a glorious close to an edu- 
cational life which had begun on 
June 30, 1837, when he accepted the 
position of secretary of the newly- 
created Massachusetts Board of 
Education! On that earlier day he 
had declared: “Henceforth, so long 
as I hold this office, I devote myself 
to the supremest welfare of mankind 
upon earth.” He had truly devoted 
himself to the welfare of mankind 
and had won a great victory for 
humanity. 

The Horace Mann Centennial ob- 
servance, which the National Educa- 
tion Association has been so long 
planning for 1937, can be the most 
important educational event in this 
generation. It can be the great oc- 
casion for rededicating the teaching 
profession to its high calling, for 
renewing the faith of the American 
people in their public schools, for 
giving to the youth of the land a 
hero after whom they can pattern 
lives of nobility and usefulness. 
There is no anniversary or observ- 
ance which has greater possibilities 
for good in the present day. 


We have been passing through a 
great depression—a depression in 
economic conditions, in educational 
standards, in spiritual qualities, and 
in faith in humanity’s future. In 
1837 Mann had said: “I have faith 
in the improvability of the race—in 
their accelerating improvability” ; 
and: “Let education, then, teach 
children this great truth—that God 
has so constituted this world, into 
which he has sent them, that what- 
ever is really and truly valuable may 
be possessed by all, and possessed 
in exhaustless abundance.” 

At the end, in 1859, he said: “I 
pant, I yearn, for another warfare in 
behalf of right, in hostility to wrong, 
where without furlough, and without 
going into winter quarters, I would 
enlist for another fifty years’ cam- 
paign, and fight it out for the glory 
of God and the welfare of man. ... 
Nothing today prevents this earth 
from being a paradise but error and 
sin. These errors, these sins, you 
must assail.” 

Today’s teachers, with some of 
this faith in the race, with some of 
this confidence in the purposes of 
God, and with some of this courage 
and zeal, can do more than any 
other group, probably, to bring the 
nation out of the depression condi- 
tions which have been even more 
serious spiritually than economically. 
The centennial observance could lead 
to a sort of educational renaissance, 
if America’s teachers will grasp the 
opportunity. 

Probably there is no one thing 
which could, in 1937, help teachers 
more than a careful study of the life 
of Horace Mann. From such a 
study they will gain new inspiration, 
more courage, greater grasp of 
teaching methods, keener apprecia- 
tion of the progress which has been 
made, more confidence in the future 
of public education. 

Mann is one whom teachers (and 
youth) can take as a pattern. He 
gave all to education; nothing was 
held back, neither health, nor money, 
nor life itself. As an illustrious 
friend of his said: “Mann had benev- 
olence in the heroic degree. I have 
known none who more deeply and 
heartily wished for the welfare of 
mankind.” He had the spirit of the 
ideal teacher. 

Intolerable to him would be the 
wail, “You cannot change human 
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nature.” To him, education in its 
best and fullest sense could do any- 
thing for the good of the race. In- 
tolerable to him would be discour- 
agement because of external con- 
ditions. As he said, “A spirit mildly 
devoting itself to a good cause is a 
certain conqueror.” 

Foreign to his thought was any 
idea that teaching at its best could 
be primarily concerned with com- 
pensation. When, as secretary, his 
salary was less than expected, he 
said: “I will be revenged on them; 
I will do them more than fifteen 
hundred dollars worth of good.” His 
small salary as president of Antioch 
College was never paid in full. Of 
the teacher he said: “He must not 
be a hireling. It is right that he 
should have a regard for his com- 
pensation ; but, his compensation be- 
ing provided for, it should be for- 
gotten.” 

Mann’s life story is a treasure for 
today’s teachers. He was born on 
a farm in Franklin, Massachusetts, 
on May 4, 1796. His youth was one 
of very hard work, little recreation, 
and poor schooling. Until he was 
fifteen years of age, he did not go 
to school more than fifteen weeks in 
a year. Later, after six months of 
intensive study, he prepared for ad- 
mission to Brown University as a 
sophomore and graduated at the 
head of his class in 1819. 

There followed an outstanding 
progress in law and in politics which 
found him president of the Massa- 
chusetts state senate in 1837, at 
which time he gave up a fine, legal 
practice and a high office to take the 
position of secretary of the new 
board of education at the petty initial 
salary of $1,000 a year and at a great 
risk to his future. Out of what 
seemed at the time a small office with 
small prospects, he built a career 
which made him more than any 
other man the father of the modern 
American public-school system. He 
did it by giving all of himself to 
education. 

Surely, the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial of 1937 is a great opportunity 
for today’s teachers to honor Mann, 
to elevate the profession, and to ad- 
vance the cause of free public edu- 
cation. 


Units of Work 


W. M. ALEXANDER 
Graduate Student 
Peabody College 


There is no typical unit of work 
we may analyze in order to form a 
definition. There are units of work 
typical of various localities or of 
various theories, but they fail to con- 
form to any general pattern. 

Rather than to attempt to select or 
formulate a definition, it seems more 
practical to suggest certain elements 
that are implied in units of work: 

1. A unit of work is a division of 
instruction in contrast to the tradi- 
tional lesson or topic division, which 
cannot be understood except in rela- 
tion to other isolated lessons or 
topics. It would be improper to 
make any discussion of this nature 
without reference to the work which 
has been followed by many, but in 
the writer’s opinion, exceeded by 
none—H. C. Morrison’s The Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. In Chapter XI, “The Unit 
in Physical and Social Science,” he 
makes a clear distinction between a 
unit and the traditional lesson 21 


The modern master of expository writ- 
ing first formulates his central message. 
He then organizes an outline of the major 
points which he thinks wiil best convey 
the message. With this central message 
constantly in mind, he then develops his 
points in order. In the end his book holds 
together, and he convinces his reader. He 
thus tends to organize his material in 
terms of units of understanding rather 
than in the form of a traditional table of 
contents. In the new, the argument is 
focused upon the task of creating a new 
point of view in the reader; in the old, 
the book is organized in obedience to the 
logical arrangement of material and the 
reader is left to learn what he can. One 
creates a learning situation; the other 
does not. 

The critical difference between a true 
unit of learning and a mere chapter head- 
ing is then the difference between a 
significant and comprehensive aspect of 
the environment, or of a science, which 
can be understood, and a mere division 
of descriptive or expository subject mat- 
ter which cannot be understood except in 
relation to other chapters which them- 
selves stand in isolation. 


A unit may last one day, one week, 
or one month; the basis of division 
is not properly time. Being a divi- 
sion of instruction, it also is a divi- 
sion of instructional materials. Sub- 
ject matter or experiences that lead 
to an understanding of the unit are a 
part of it. Teachers who identify a 


*Morrison, H. C., The 
Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 177. 


Practice of 


unit will include in their preplan- 
ning: child purposes, methods of 
initiation and administration, sub- 
ject matter, activities, references, and 
evaluative materials. 

2. A unit of work is an objective 
the acquisition of which is or be 
comes the child’s purpose. Here 
should be noted the Gestalt concep- 
tion of purpose, as explained by 
Fletcher :* 

_ Wherever the stages in a complex per- 
formance show by their patent character- 
istics that they are but parts of an incom- 
plete whole, there purpose may be as- 
sumed. Purposive behavior, as thus con- 


ceived, is behavior in transition from non- 
closure to closure. 

The presence of purpose gives to 
activities unity. An understanding 
which the child does not purpose to 
acquire is less likely to be acquired 
than one which he does purpose to 
acquire. This is not to say that 
children purpose without direction 
to acquire the objectives which con- 
stitute the aims of education. But 
teachers may provide stimuli which 
will result in purposeful activity, and 
they may guide in the development 
of worthy activities. Fletcher* ex- 
plains the importance of purpose as 
follows: 

Normally learning is incidental to the 
pursuit of purpose. This accounts, 
doubtless, for the fact that mere curric- 
ulum stuffing is so barren of educational 
results. That learning is a process con- 
comitant with purposive activities is one 
of the keynotes of progressive education. 
The psychology of :t is unquestionably 
sound. The starting point in education is 
found whenever the mind is active, where- 
ever the pupil is mentally alive. Those 
who would assume to direct the progress 
of learning must first of all find out when 
and in what ways the mind of the pupil is 
alive. .. . This sort of program does not 
mean pedagogical individualism gone 
wild. It so happens that in actual prac- 
tice whole groups of pupils find it pos- 
sible not only to adopt a program that 
appeals to every one, but to cooperate ef- 
fectively in carrying it out. 


3. A unit of work includes the 
materials and activities that will be 
found helpful in the acquisition of 
the objective. This statement indi- 
cates the improbability of a unit 
planned in advance being complete. 
Teachers may plan a unit that will 
include some useful materials, but 
when the unit is employed in an 
actual teaching situation, additional 
materials may be found necessary or 
some materials planned may not be 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 


_ "Fletcher, J. M., Psychology in Educa- 
tion, p. 185. 
*Ibid., pp. 219-20, 
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Scandinavia—A Teaching Unit in Sixth-Grade Geography 


Major Understanding 


OW THE SPARSE popula- 
H tion in the Scandinavian 

Peninsula with most of it 
concentrated in the south and east, 
and a large percentage in relatively 
large cities ; the importance of forest- 
ry over much of the land area; the 
great iron-ore mining industry of 
Sweden ; the raising of small grains, 
potatoes, hay, sugar beets, and cattle 
in the south and east ; the importance 
of the fishing industry and the carry- 
ing on of ocean commerce ; and other 
human activities of Scandinavia are 
related to a natural environment em- 
bracing a mountainous fiorded pen- 
insula in high latitude; a type of soil 
and relief, most of which is unsuited 
for agriculture ; rainfall and tempera- 
ture of marine type; abundant 
natural resources in the form of 
forests, minerals, and water power ; 
a fairly central location with respect 
to the commercial world ; and a long 
coast line bordered by waters teem- 
ing with fish. 
Initial Exercises— 
1. On an outline map of Europe 
print the names of Norway and 
Sweden in the proper places. 
On page 330 of your textbook 
you will find the area and the 
population of each of these coun- 
tries. From these figures, cal- 
culate the density of population 
of each country and record the 
same in your notebook. 
What reasons do you know for 
the population of Sweden being 
higher than that of Norway? 
How does the density of popula- 
tion of Sweden compare with the 
density of population of Alaska, 
which you studied last year? 
How does it compare with the 
density of population of Bel- 
gium? There must be some 
reasons for the comparatively 
sparse population in Scandinavia. 
As you study this peninsula, 
watch for all the reasons which 
help to explain the population 
density. 
On the bulletin board is a map 
which shows the distribution of 
the population of Europe. Ex- 
amine this map and record what 
you find out about Norway and 
Sweden in your notebook: In 


JOELYNN DRANE 
Rutherford 


—-—______ — —_____—_- _ ee 


what part of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula do most of the people 
live? Locate the largest cities on 
the map. Why do so many of the 
people of Scandinavia live near 
the coast? Why are there more 
people near the Swedish coast 
than the Norwegian coast? List 
the reasons in vour notebook why 
southern Sweden is more densely 
settled than other parts of the 
peninsula. Look at a relief map 
of Scandinavia to see which part 
of the country is most suited to 
agriculture. Which part of 
Scandinavia is closest to other 
countries? Do these things help 
to explain to you why there are 
more people living in the southern 
part of the peninsula ? 


On page 177 in your textbook are 
some questions about Scandina- 
via. Study these questions care- 
fully and write the answers in 
your notebook. 


There are some pictures in a folio 
on the table that show what the 
people in Norway and Sweden 
are doing. These pictures are 
numbered. Study them carefully 
and then make a list of the occu- 
pations of the people. 


First Minor Understanding 


The important role of forestry in 
Norway and Sweden is explained in 
part by: 

(a) The climate, which in turn is 
related to the elevation, winds, near- 
ness to the Atlantic, and latitude. 


(b) Types of soil and relief high- 
ly unsuited for agriculture. 

(c) The fact that approximately 
one-fourth of Norway and one-half 
of Sweden are covered with decidu- 
ous and coniferous forests. 

(d) An eastward flow of streams 
suitable for floating the logs to the 
sawmills during the spring and early 
summer months. 

(e) A great demand for lumber, 
wood pulp, and paper throughout the 
world. 

(f) The existence of a large mer- 
chant marine for transporting prod- 
ucts to other countries. 





Steps of Procedure for Solving Minor 
Understanding 

1. Consult the map which shows 
the distribution of forested land in 
Europe. Also read about the forest 
of Scandinavia in your book. What 
part of Norway is covered with 
forest? What part of Sweden is 
covered with forest? Study the lati- 
tude, climate, and topography of the 
peninsula to see what reasons you 
can find for the distribution of the 
forests. 

2. In the group of pictures in the 
folio there are two that show how 
the logs are gotten to the sawmill. 
Find these pictures and make a note 
of the method in your notebook. 
What direction do most of the longer 
rivers flow? Give reasons for your 
answer. What do the pictures sug- 
gest as to the depth of the rivers? 
Why are the streams swollen? Write 
in your own words how the logs are 
gotten to the sawmills from the for- 
ests. 

3. What kinds of trees grow in 
Scandinavia? From your study of 
coniferous trees last year, would you 
expect to find them growing in Scan- 
dinavia? What kind of soil and 
climate suits them best? 

4. Your textbook tells you that 
wood pulp is a very important ex- 
port of Sweden. How is the wood 
pulp made? List all the reasons you 
can why wood pulp is such an im- 
portant export. Why do you think 
that Norway and Sweden are es- 
pecially well suited to export prod- 
ucts of the forest? Locate on your 
map the ports from which they are 
sent. List these in your notebook. 

5. Read in your textbook the part 
that tells about other ways of using 
wood in Sweden. Make a list of 
these uses in your notebook. Where 
are the match factories located? 
What reasons can you give for the 
location being good or bad? 

Second Minor Understanding 

The marked success of mining in 
Scandinavia is explained in part by: 

(a) The large reserve of high- 
grade iron ore in the Lapland Dis- 
trict of northern Sweden, and a 
smaller reserve in southern Sweden, 
northwest of Stockholm. 

(b) To the fact that mining is a 
favorable type of activity for a 
country with long cold winters. 
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(c) To the location of the Baltic 
Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia which 
give an all-water route to the open 
Atlantic during the summer months. 

(d) To an ever-increasing de- 
mand for iron ore and iron and steel 
products in the near-by industrial 
countries of Germany and Great 
Britain. 









Steps in Procedure for Solving Minor 
Understanding 

1. Study the mineral map of 
Scandinavia in your textbook to find 
out what mineral resources there are 
in Scandinavia. In which country 
are the great iron mines found? On 
your map, locate the Lapland Dis- 
trict north of the Arctic Circle and 
the iron ore district northwest of 
Stockholm. 

2. Read about the iron industry in 
your textbook to learn what is done 
with most of the iron ore. There 
must be some reason for Sweden’s 
exporting so much of its iron ore. 
What other mineral is necessary for 
the smeltering of iron ore and for the 
making of iron and steel goods? Does 
a map of coal production in Europe 
help to explain why much of the 
iron ore of Sweden is sent to Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and other coun- 
tries? 

3. From your reading you have 
learned that a small portion of the 
iron ore is consumed at home. Can 
you explain why a fine quality of 
iron and steel goods is made in 
Sweden? How does the large for- 
est resources help to explain some 
iron manufacturing? Find from an 
encyclopedia how charcoal is made 
from wood. 

4. On your map trace the routes 
over which iron ore passes from 
Sweden to the ports of Germany and 
Great Britain. Why does the ore 
not move the same way in winter 
that it does in summer? Can Ger- 
many and Great Britain get iron ore 
cheapest from Sweden, France, 
Spain, or the Donetz Basin in Rus- 
sia? Why? 




































Third Minor Understanding 

The importance of agriculture in 
southern Scandinavia is related to: 

(a) The coastal lowlands with 
relatively fertile soils. 

(b) A marine type of climate 
which is more favorable for agri- 
culture than the latitude indicates. 











Steps in Procedure for Solving Minor 
Understanding 

1. In the folio are seven pictures 
which show what the people of Scan- 
dinavia grow on their farms. Why 
do you think the small grains, hay, 
sugar beets, potatoes, and cattle 
occupy most of the agricultural land 
in Sweden? Why do they not grow 
sugar cane, rice, and pineapples? 

2. Study your relief map of 
Europe to see in what parts of the 
peninsula you would expect to find 
agriculture. Why? Do you con- 
sider agriculture very important in 
Scandinavia as a whole? Why? 

3. Read in your textbook about 
stock raising and dairy farming. 
Why is the livestock industry more 
widely distributed than the growing 
of grains, potatoes, etc.? Denmark 
exports much of her dairy products. 
Do you think this is true in Scandi- 
navia? Give reasons for your 
opinion. 

4. Open the folio and study pic- 
ture No. 9 (a picture of a field of 
sugar beets). 

(a) Is the crop shown here corn, 
hay, wheat, potatoes, or sugar beets? 

(b) Is the rainfall below ten 
inches, from ten to twenty inches, or 
more than twenty inches? 

(c) Is the growing season under 
three months, from three to five 
months, or more than five months? 

(d) Is the country a plain, a pla- 
teau, or a hilly region? 


Fourth Minor Understanding 

The high rank of fishing and the 
carrying of ocean commerce in Nor- 
way is explained in part by: 

(a) A long coast line bordered by 
waters teeming with cod, herring, 
and other fish. 

(b) A rugged, deeply indented, 
fiorded coast which provides many 
excellent harbors. 

(c) A cold, bleak, and mountain- 
ous hinterland along the west side al- 
most wholly unsuited for agricultural 
uses, 

(d) Abundant and available tim- 
ber for building wooden vessels in 
the early days and iron ore for build- 
ing steel vessels in recent times. 

(e) The favorable location of 
Norway relative to the commercial 
world. 

Steps in Procedure for Solving Minor 
Understanding 

1. Read the account of fishing in 

your textbook. Why is fishing such 








an outstanding occupation? Study 
the relief map to see if it suggests 
any answer to you. How does the 
climate help to explain the fishing 
industry? Select the pictures in the 
folio which suggest how the Nor- 
wegians are affected by the sea. 
Make a list of these ways in your 
notebook. 

2. Study the map of trade routes 
in the back of the book. What does 
the map tell you about Norway? 
Why does Norway depend upon the 
sea more than Sweden? Contrast 
the two countries in this respect. In 
your notebook, make a list of all the 
reasons you can why Norway is a 
great fishing country and a carrier of 
ocean commerce. 

3. Place on an outline map of 
Europe the cities of Bergen and Oslo. 
Read the account of these cities and 
tell why each is important. In what 
ways are they alike and unlike Gote- 
borg and Stockholm? 


@ 
Units of Work 
(Continued from page twenty-four) 


included in children’s purposeful ac- 
tivities. The relation of the teacher 
and pupil here becomes evident—the 
preplanning of the teacher becomes 
merely a point of departure for the 
pupil whose purpose leads him to a 
plan of action that may or may not 
follow the teacher’s plan. Thus the 
development of the unit is continu- 
ous with the purposeful activity of 
the learner. In identifying the as- 
similative materials the teacher 
should ask this question given by 
Morrison :* “What material shall I 
focus upon this unit in order to bring 
about the appropriate understand- 
ing?” Thus, the unit is first in con- 
sideration rather than the material. 

In summary, three points should 
be considered in the planning of 
units of work: 

1. The basis of dividing instruc- 
tion into units is the identification of 
significant objectives. 

2. These objectives or sources of 
unity will be acquired through the 
child’s purposeful activity. 

3. The unit should be tentatively 
planned in advance but developed 
according to the demands of the 
child’s purposes. 


‘Op cit., p. 178. 
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Winter Magic in Switzerland 


T HAPPENED all of a sudden, 


this miracle of Mother Earth’s . 


transformation, this change 
from the expectant stillness of late 
autumn days to a fairyland of glori- 
ous splendor, with its very silence 
vibrating with a promise of new life. 
Snow had fallen throughout the night 
and still the merrily dancing snow- 
flakes showed no signs of fatigue. 
Another day and another night, and 
now at last the skies cleared and the 
glad news “snowed-in” was passed 
on, through the air and through tele- 
graph wires, everywhere. 

Mountain railways, already busy 
with their huge electric snow plows, 
lost no time in preparing their special 
cars for transporting skis, toboggans, 
and bobsleighs, and ere long the jolly 
exodus started from the fogbound, 
chilly lowlands to the sun-kissed al- 
pine realms which bask in altitudes 
ranging from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
above sea level. In the Jura region; 
in the Vaudois Alps; in the Valais, 
where lofty Zermatt too is a popular 
winter playground; along the scenic 
railway which leads from Montreux 
to the Bernese Oberland ; in the Ber- 
nese Oberland proper, high up to the 
lofty realm of the Jungfraujoch; in 
Central Switzerland, where Engel- 
berg, Andermatt, and the Rigi are 
leaders; and in the eastern part of 
the country, where the vast highlands 
of the Grisons form a crowning cli- 
max : everywhere, the season of white 
stands not only for sublime scenic 
beauty, but for an abundance of ex- 
hilarating and fascinating snow and 
ice sports. 

Scearcely had we become accus- 
tomed to the fantastically changed 
contours of landscapes and altered 
silhouettes of dwellings, when we 
noticed several tiny black specks 
slipping rapidly down some distant 
slopes. They were skiers, of course, 
out on a first adventure, a becoming- 
acquainted trip in a realm permeated 
with Christmas tree enchantment, for 
every tree and bush now stood re- 
splendent with sparkling snow. Ici- 
cles of quaint form had rapidly come 
into being on the edge of roofs, and 
the mountain brook, to whose jolly 
babbling we had listened but a few 
days ago, had closed its limpid eyes. 


MARIE WIDMER 


< 2 
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Skiing, according to our observa- 
tions, is probably the most popular 
winter sport. As a sport pure and 
simple it is comparatively new, but 
as a means of locomotion it has a 
very long history. In Norse mythol- 
ogy skaio was a goddess of Ski and 
necessity of this accomplishment is 
duly referred to in Sagas. When 
first riveted to these slender and long 
wooden boards, a novice may, as one 
writer put it, “feel like a cathedral 
perched on Mount Everest about to 
descend into a bottomless pit.” How- 
ever, skiing schools are now main- 
tained by all the leading resorts, and 
they teach the art of skiing efficiently 
and rapidly after a standardized 
system. 

Unlimited opportunities await the 
more seasoned skier. Long distance 
and obstacle races may appeal to him, 
and he may relish Kristianias and 
Telemarks, as well as jumping from 
elaborately constructed platforms. If 
he has the makings of a mountaineer, 
he may wish to scale an alpine peak 
on skis, a feat which has lately be- 
come quite the thing for experts. 

However, we observed many ex- 
cellent skiers who did not go in for 
any special displays of their skill. 
They simply went skiing in order to 
enjoy the entrancing scenery which 
greets one in solitary side valleys, and 
up on spacious plateaus. Here little 
inns or-regular ski huts, where hot 
refreshments are served, are happy 


meeting places, and the swift home- 
ward descent marks the end of a 
perfect outing. 

In many of the leading winter- 
sports centers there are convenient 
mountain railways which carry dev- 
otees of snow sports to some spa- 
cious snow plateau or start of a 
toboggan or bobsleigh run, and the 
passengers can thus preserve their 
energy for the exhilarating joy of a 
rapid descent. 

Perfect ice rinks invite every- 
where. They are thronged with peo- 
ple of all ages, and their happy 
laughter spreads like an infection 
among those who may at first have 
intended “just to watch.” In these 
realms of azure skies, warm sun- 
shine, and crisp, invigorating air, the 
desire to do something is rapidly 
awakening and the enterprising spirit 
of youth begins to assert itself. 
Skating is practiced with great seri- 
ousness in these places, and every- 
body strives to attain a high stand- 
ard. Of course, conditions are ideal 
for months without interruption, and 
this feature in itself helps and in- 
spires to reach some degree of per- 
fection. Speed skating, figure skat- 
ing, waltzing contests, etc., are daily 
events, and gymkhanas, consisting of 
comical stunts and obstacle games on 
skates, are ever mirth-provoking 
pastimes. Night skating festivals 
are also arranged, when a silvery 
moon holds court above the brilliant- 
ly illuminated rinks. And during the 
day, as well as on these gala occa- 
sious at night, there are orchestras 
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and jazz bands which furnish the 


music for the crowds of outdoor 
revelers. 
But who could behold such a 


blanket of snow without wishing to 
go tobogganing! While children 
and beginners are able to indulge in 
their frolics on a course specially set 
aside for novices, the experienced 
riders disport themselves on runs of 
greater length and more intricate de- 
sign. A course of classic renown is 
the Cresta at St. Moritz. It is three- 
quarters of a mile long, has a drop 
of 514 feet, and affords an average 
speed of forty-five miles and a 
maximum speed of eighty miles an 
hour. The slope of the ground 
changes every few yards. Leaps or 
sudden depressions which cause the 
machine to leave the track and skim 
through the air before touching the 
ice again are introduced, so that the 
rider emerges from one thrill into 
another. 

Bobsleighing, the social form of 
tobogganing, is another much 
catered-to sport. It was not “in our 
line,” but we were thrilled to catch 
occasional glimpses of the splendid 








courses which cater to the boblets 
for two and the more formidable 
vehicles for four or five riders. 

Then we were fascinated by “tail- 
ing,” that carefree, jolly pastime, 
where a string of toboggans attached 
to a horse-drawn sleigh winds its 
way through winter’s fairyland. Sil- 
very bells jingle and happy humans, 
with cheeks glowing and eyes spar- 
kling, are eagerly anticipating that 
stopover for luncheon or afternoon 
tea, which, no matter how secluded 
the spot, always turns out to be most 
delightful. 

Guests who must take things easy 
at all times organize regular cara- 
vans of luxuriously equipped horse- 
drawn sleighs, and in a more sedate, 
but probably more comfortable, man- 
ner than the “tailers,” they also have 
their royal feast of scenic beauty and 
their fun. 

When evening shadows fall over 
this wintry world, sport activities and 
sport clothes are promptly replaced 
by social functions with their cor- 
responding attire. Never is there a 
lack in entertainment, and the long 
winter nights are for many all too 


The sunny disposition of this little boy is due 
in great measure to his abundant health. 
Good teeth aid health. That’s why there is 
a Reason, a Time and a Place for Chewing 
Gum. It HELPS supply natural exercise, HELPS 
increase circulation in the gums and HELPS 
keep the teeth clean. Give children gum to 


enjoy 5 to 10 minutes after every meal. 


University research forms the basis of our adver- 
tising. The National Association of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 


. E (keep teeth clean), DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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short. Another round of invigorat- 
ing sport activities will start in the 
morning. It will be greeted by an 
army of eager devotees, who, re- 
gardless of age, seem immune to fa- 
tigue, for they have been drinking 
deeply from the fountain of youth 
which flows in the sunlit Swiss high- 
lands through the magic of winter. 


* 
Circus Unit 


This unit of work was worked out 
in Anderson County under the super- 
vision of Clara Belle Sharpe. It 
proved to be very successful—it cre- 
ated a lot of interest. 

Teacher—Jewell Sharpe. 

Grades—First and Second. 

School—Moores. 


Time — Two months — average 
daily period, one hour. 
I. Setting—A mining camp. 





II. Interest out of which unit de- 
veloped. 

Since this is a mining district, I 
supposed that most of the children 
had never seen a circus. Upon ques 
tioning them, I found that only one 
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By Epwin H. FEARON 


year high school course. 
technical digressions. 


repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 
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ing in time and money. 


A BOOKKEEPING TEXT 
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INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
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A simple presentation of bookkeeping for a one- 


Goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids 
The time usually spent on 


Voluminous practice sets are not used—just ordi. 
nary journal and ledger paper that can be bought 
This material is also avail- 
able in bound form at reasonable prices. 

INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 


ING is authoritative and represents a definite sav- 


Correspondence invited. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


My Arithmetic Tab- 
let, 128 pages, 744 by 
10 inches 
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The use of Webster Work- 
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NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 


2,000,000 Copies Sold To Date 


Important Features 


1. Abundance of practical material. 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. 


3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
4. Standardized tests. 
5. Additional practice material for slow groups. 
6. Interesting problem material. 
7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
8. Ample space for writing answers and pupil 
computations. 
9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
exercise needed for practice. 
11. Substantially bound. 


12. Priced so all protte can afford to use it. Cost 
BM, tablet paper. Guaranteed to be 


WORKBOOKS 
For all grades and subjects 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


We can help you in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
English, geography, health, civics, history, social ! 
studies, algebra, geometry, Latin, French. Make 
this your most successful year as a teacher by Y 
using Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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had really seen one. It is an evident 
fact that a circus is of supreme in- 
terest to a child. Through this unit, 
I wanted to’ acquaint the children 
with a few things to be seen in a 
circus. Then, if they never saw one, 
they woud have an idea of a few 
things in one. 

III. Development of unit. 

We started the actual work on our 
unit just after Christmas. After I 
had read them stories about the cir- 
cus and had shown them some pic- 
tures, they had an idea of some 
things we needed to build for our 
circus. They realized that the first 
thing we would need would be some 
cages for the wild animals. They 
were all anxious to bring in all the 
toys of animals that they had. 

They also learned from our circus 
book that there must be a parade. 
Since we wanted one that would 
move, we decided to make one for a 
movie. 

When we had collected enough 
orange crates, we set to work on our 
merry-go-round. This pleased the 
children very much. We placed the 
crates on ends with poles nailed to 
them. There was a wire around the 


The bottom 
and an 


top with a border on it. 


was covered with 
animal on each crate. 

IV. Plans teacher made. 

I first put up a border on which 
were many wild animals. This 
aroused the curiosity of the children. 
They wanted to know more about 
them. Then I read two circus books 
along with some more stories of 
animals. I brought out all the animal 
books I could find and a book from 
the biggest circus in the world. In 
this they could see the real pictures. 
I, too, showed them a picture book 
from the zoo in St. Louis. 

When we had found out what we 
were to do, we had to know how to 
do it. We learned this from various 
teacher magazines. 

V. Materials used. 

. Construction papers. 
. Cardboard. 

Orange crates. 

. Crepe paper. 

. Wrapping paper. 
Wagon wheels. 
Crayons. 

. Water colors. 

. Cracker boxes. 

. Paper fasteners. 


paper 


SHOMNAUARWH = 


— 


Toys from home. 

. Clown suits made at home. 

. Tacks. 

4. Wooden boxes. 

. Mounting paper for borders. 

. Music for merry-go-round. 

. Broom handles. 

. Wire. 

. Poles. 

. Paint. 

. Paper napkins. 

. Glue. 
Activities of children. 

. Posters of circus (cut out and 
mounted ). 

. Colored pictures of 
scenes. 

3. Elephant parade border. 

. Silhouette border of animals. 

. Freehand drawings of circus. 
Animals. 

. Cages. 

. Booklets. 
(a) Spelling. 
(b) Arithmetic. 
(c) Circus animals and scenes. 
(d) Where animals come from. 
(e) Man’s animal helpers. 
(f) Circus seatwork. 


(g) Circus poetry. 


circus 
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9. Hobbyhorses from  broom- 
sticks. 

10. Merry-go-round from orange 
crates. 

11. Refreshment stand. 

12. Ticket stand. 

13. Advertisement posters. 

14. Cutout circus pictures for 
sand table. 

15. Tickets. 

16. Umbrellas from paper napkins. 

17. Parade for movie. 

18. African hut for jungle scene. 

19, Animal scrapbook. 

20. Circus songs. 

VII. Evaluation. 
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1. Appreciation of animal life 
and love for animals. 

2. Knowledge of places where 
animals are obtained for cir- 
cus life. 

3. Growth in ability to search for 
information outside of school. 

4. Encouraged use of library and 
also home reading. 

5. Increased skill in using ma- 


terials. 

6. Growth in friendly coopera- 
tion. 

7. Some of the children have 
gained much initiative and de- 
termination. 

8. They have gained confidence 


in their ability to sing and 
paint. 

9. They have learned something 
about thinking through a prob- 
lem, gathering information, 
and sharing it. 

VIII. Display—March 12, 1936. 

We knew there would not be room 
for a tent in our room, so we put 
crepe paper up to give the whole 
room the resemblance of a tent. 

Our ticket stand was at the door 
with the ticket seller and one to take 
up tickets. There was a penny 
charged for admission in order for 
the children to get the practice of 
making change. 

At the refreshment stand, we sold 
lemonade with animal crackers, balls, 
balloons, and umbrellas. They, too, 
made change for the sale of these. 

We had a striped cat in one cage 
for a tiger, a teddybear in one, and a 
toy lion and monkey in other cages. 

On the sand table, we could not 
build a tent as it would obstruct the 
view of the circus. So we stretched 
a string to four covered rulers and 
hung all colors of pennants on the 
string to give the bright appearance 
of a circus. 

We also had a cage with four 
white rats in it for our rat circus. 
In the cage there was a merry-go- 
round, a ferris wheel, and a swing 
for the rats. 

All in all, we had great fun. 


oe 

THE PASSION FOR DEMOCRACY 
The passion for democracy 
In ev’ry heart must planted be. 
The dignity of human life,+ 
’Mid all the isms that are rife, 

Must be supreme — no despot’s 

might 

Shall dare our hopes, our pride to 

blight. 





Let other lands pursue their course— 
Tread down the rights of man by 
force, 
Free speech curtail, vile hates instill, 
Till hearts and minds with fear they 
fill. 
America aloft will hold 
The torch which makes men free 
and bold. 


Long years ago our fathers fought 
For human rights; the world was 
taught 
That human personality 
Must everywhere respected be. 
Proclaim aloud our heritage— 
For mind and spirit there’s no 
cage! 


With fire and passion shalt thou 
teach 
The freeman’s right of life and 
speech, 
Till youth, with holy ardor fired, 
With hearts aglow and minds in- 
spired, 
Shall hear again the clarion call 
Of justice, liberty for all. 


‘Tis education’s sacred task 
To open minds—tear off the mask 
Of foreign isms, which but cause 
Destruction to our ways and laws. 
Let ev’ry teacher’s motive be 
A passion for democracy. 
—E-xchange. 
® 


Standing T. E. A. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Sociology for Schools, Cole, William 
E., and Montgomery, Charles S. 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon. 360 
pp. 1936. 

Teachers of sociology in the high 
schools of Tennessee should welcome 
the appearance of Sociology for 
Schools by William E. Cole, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, and Head of the 
Department of Sociology, University 
of Tennessee, and Charles S. Mont- 
gomery, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. This book 
was submitted to the State Text- 
book Commission in manuscript 
form and was adopted by the com- 
mission for state use on its multiple 
list. Even before publication the 
book had a wide county adoption. 

To begin with this text of three 
hundred and sixty pages is first of 
all a real sociology and not an orien- 
tation course in the social sciences 
or another civics, as are many of our 
high school sociology books. Another 
very commendable fact is that the 
authors in this volume are not con- 
tent to treat only social problems but 
they present also the normal struc- 
ture and functioning of the social 
order, which is, of course, the real- 
istic approach to the study of sociol- 
ogy. 

Throughout the range of the 
eighteen chapters of the book, from 
the opening chapter on “The Social 
Sciences” to the concluding chapter 
on “Social Outlook,” the interest of 
the reader is maintained at high 
pitch. The content is logically, con- 
cretely and well presented for teach- 
ing purposes. Each important para- 
graph is followed by questions for 
study. At the end of each chapter is 
a “Vocabulary Study,” “Suggestions 
for Further Study” and a selected 
bibliography. The illustrations, con- 
tent and references are thoroughly 
up-to-date—the date, 1936, following 
many of them. 

Few books are as well illustrated. 
Some 160 illustrations add concrete- 
ness, beauty and interest to the book. 
Each illustration tells a story and 
some of the photography is remark- 
able. The scope of _ illustrations 
gives the book a cosmopolitan char- 
acteristic which will merit a wide sale. 
An unusually well prepared index 
follows the closing chapter—A. D. 
Mvetter, University of Tennessee. 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 

University of Chattanooga 


ee in ————— 
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The Movies on Trial, compiled and 
edited by William J. Perlman. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 254 
pp. $2.50. 

Realistic educators recognize the 
movie, along with the radio, as a 
fast-growing competitor of the 
school, home, and church for chil- 
dren’s time and attention. Of the 
many volumes dealing with motion 
pictures in recent months none pre- 
sent the galaxy of outstanding per- 
sonalities as are assembled by Mr. 
Perlman. These writers appraise 
the films in varied and _ pointed 
fashion. 

William Allen White indicts mo- 
tion pictures as the last refuge of 
gumchewing mental defectives— 
“glittering toys for an _ imbecile 
giant.” Seymour Stern, himself a 
producer, has hardly a single word 
of praise as he deplores the bank- 
ruptcy of the cinema as art. Don 
Marquis pleads for directors who 
can recognize and develop story 
values and produce them free of 
interference. Upton Sinclair lashes 
out at the films when used as fascis- 
tic instruments of powerful political 
propaganda. A striking chapter by 
Wolf Moss, a globe-trotting student 
of human affairs, analyzes the “bat- 
teringram” effects of motion pic- 
tures among new and old cultures the 
world over. Other writers present 
the movies in relation to rural popu- 
lations, the family, the legitimate 
stage, education, and the child’s de- 
velopment. 

While writers are mainly critical, 
the pictures also have their defend- 
ers. Judge Ben Lindsey, who ought 
to know, denies that the movie is the 
primary cause of delinquency but 
feels that on the contrary the pic- 
tures, by presenting both the good 
and bad in human experience, do 
much to fortify youth to grapple 
with a realistic world. In particular 
he believes the cause of world peace 
owes a sizable debt to the cinema. 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps voices his 
personal gratitude to the movies and 
specifies many great classics he hopes 


to see filmed. The writers with one 
striking exception frown on all sug- 
gestions for federal or state censor- 
ship and favor the prevalent methods 
of organizing public opinion by 
church or civic organizations to- 
gether with the apparently successful 
efforts of the industry itself to clean 
house. They indict the prevailing 
standardization of programs and 
subject themes and suggest the estab- 
lishment of independent producing 
units subsidized, if need be, by fed- 
eral funds to introduce new blood 
and avoid stagnation. All in all, this 
symposium should be of interest and 
profit to all who are interested in the 
motion pictures, present and future. 
—P.L.P. 


The Ideal School, by B. B. Bogo- 
slovsky. The Macmillan Company, 
525 pp. This is a good example of 
educational theory in fictional or 
semifictional form, reminiscent of 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi. Using fic- 
titious characters, the author devel- 
ops his conception of ideal education 
in a modern society. 

The‘ description of the ideal school 
is well balanced with central interest 
upon the development of personality. 
The school plant is erected in the 
form of a cross, each extension hous- 
ing one of the four divisions of the 
school. The first division is called 
“The Universe,” where students 
study the world we live in as it is 
known to our scientists. Next is the 
“Civilization” division, wherein are 
studied the activities, achievements, 
and institutions which control our * 
environment so as to provide the ne- 
cessities of life, security, and com- 
fort. The third division, “Culture,” 
deals with philosophy, art, literature, 
and religion in an attempt to inter- 
pret and evaluate environment and 
to show the meaning, significance, 
and beauty of persons and things 
around us. Fourth is the “Person- 
ality” division, the vital center of in- 
dividual growth and wholesome ad- 
justment of each student. 

Each of these divisions leads into 
others so gradually and persistently 
that they often overlap. They are 
considered as more pronounced areas 
of color in one continuous spectrum 
which makes up the entire educa- 
tional pattern. ‘ 
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The author emphasizes personality 
factors throughout. Education, he 
affirms, would not amount to much 
if it remained but an academic study 
and did not help students to improve 
their own personalities. The aim of 
the “Personality” division is there- 
fore of highest importance by way 
of coordinating and integrating all 
activities of the school to build and 
constantly improve personality. Thus 
the major aim of the school is “to 
help students to live rich and signifi- 
cant lives, to build harmonious and 
colorful personalities, to enjoy to 
the utmost the glory of being happy, 
to face suffering when it comes with 
dignity and profit, and finally to help 
other people to live this superior 
life.” 

With all of its obvious difficulties 
of application in our public and pri- 
vate schools as they exist today, The 
Ideal School reflects a philosophy 
and healthy point of view which 
makes it a valuable contribution to 
contemporary educational literature. 
—Mrs. J. E. Brown, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


. 
New Books Received 


Secondary School and Professional 
Materials (1936 Publications) 
I. ForEIGN LANGUAGES 
Premier Cours de Francais, by 
Louis A. Roux. Macmillan Co. 431 
pp. $1.48. Second Cours de Fran- 
cais (same author). 549 pp. $1.76. 
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En Amerique, by Andre Maurois, 
edited by R. M. Waugh. American 
Book Co. 192 pp. Valuable reading 
material for advanced French classes. 

Language, Literature, and Life 
Series, French—Book One, by Ina 
Bartells Smith and Dorothy Field- 
ing Roberts. Scott, Foresman and 
Co. 428 pp. $1.92. Latin—Book 
One, by Harry F. Scott and Annabel 
Horn. 448 pp. $1.40. Both are 
beautifully illustrated texts, revisions 
of earlier editions and arranged in 
accordance with the latest findings in 
the field of foreign language teach- 
ing. 

New Elementary Latin and New 
Second Latin Book, by B. L. Ullman 
and Norman E. Henry. Macmillan 
Co. xvii and 495 and xv and 608 pp. 
$1.40 and $1.68. Another new, in- 
terestingly illustrated and modernly 
conceived presentation of Latin ma- 
terials. 

II. ENGLIsH 

High School English, Junior Book 
One and Junior Book Two, by 
Henry Seidel Canby, Olive Carter, 
and Helen Louise Miller. The Mac- 
millan Co. 337 and 413 pp. $1.00 
each. Two excellent new texts for 
junior high school. 

Experiences in Thought and Ex- 
pression, by Howard Francis Seely. 
Silver Burdett Co. 512 pp. $1.48. 
Another text, rich in suggestions for 
a direct, functional approach to be- 
ginning English at the senior high 
school level. 

A Book of English, by Charles H. 
Raymond. Ginn and Co. 558 pp. 
$1.32. A somewhat more analytical 
text which in the words of the author 
“contains no frills: it gets down to 
essentials.” Emphasizes “understand- 
ing thought,” “expressing thought,” 
and “appreciating thought.” 

Directed Speech, by Leon K. Whit- 
ney. Ginn and Co. 386 pp. $1.48. 
An unusually thorough and well-or- 
ganized text for high school speech 
classes. 

World Writers, by William L. 
Richardson. Ginn and Co. 627 pp. 
Contains approximately three hun- 
dred selections of the world’s best 
literature, representing all types, 
from ancient to modern times. A 
splendid addition for the high school 
library or literature class. 

Benjamin Franklin, by Frank L. 
Mott and Chester E. Jorgenson. 


American Book Co. clxxxviii and 
544 pp. $1.20. Contains representa- 
tive selections from Franklin’s writ- 
ings with introduction, bibliography, 
and explanatory notes. A valuable 
addition to the American Writers 
Series. 
III. SciENCcE 

New Practical Chemistry, by New- 
ton Henry Black and James Bryant 
Conant. Macmillan Co. 621 pp. 
$1.80. A comprehensive, authorita- 
tive treatment emphasizing the scien- 
tific method and the direct relation 
between chemistry and social wel- 
fare. 

General Science for Today, by 
Ralph K. Watkins and Ralph C. 
Bedell. Macmillan Co. 715 pp. 
$1.72. A text based on a unit or- 
ganization and one of the most teach- 
able and clearest junior high school 
texts in the field. Represents a com- 
plete rewriting of an older edition. 


New Elementary Physics, by Rob- 
ert A. Millikan, Henry Gordan Gale, 
and James P. Coyle. Ginn and Co. 
637 pp. $1.80. A fundamental re- 
vision of the older Millikan and Gale 
text, profusely illustrated and 
brought thoroughly up-to-date by 
unit organization, more simplified 
treatment, and practical classroom 
tryout of materials. 

Elementary Photography, by C. B. 
Neblette, F. W. Brehm, and E. L. 
Priest. Macmillan Co. 253 pp. 
$0.72. A good text and manual for 
high school photography classes. 


IV. SoctaL SCIENCE 

An Introduction to Economic 
Problems, by Harold F. Clark. Mac- 
millan Co. 271 pp. $1.75. A clear 
and simple presentation of current 
fundamental economic changes; 
written for teachers and adult study 
groups. Excellent reference material 
for high school economics classes. 


V. PROFESSIONAL 

Education and the Social Confitct, 
by Howard D. Langford. Macmil- 
lan Co. 210 pp. A Kappa Delta Pi 
Research publication, winner of 4 
$1,000 award for the best study of 
the educational program in relation 
to the developing social and economic 
situation. This is a “lucid interpre 
tation of the Marxian theory of am 
economic state” and its implications 
for education. 















































NEW FOUNDATIONS FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
LEARNING AND TEACHING IN THE .. . 


Seen) Semester 


The Very First Steps in Number Work 


in new settings of such simplicity and realism that the beginner can 
master fundamentals in number concepts, operations, and combinations 


independently and happily! 
in books that are actually easier for the beginner to read and follow than 
the first reading books he uses. 


The Celf-Help Number Ceties 


By Ciark and CusHMAN 


IN NUMBER LAND, Book I 
NUMBERS AT WORK, Book II 


Self- Teaching ° Self-— Jesting . Self- ios 


WwW 

















Now Complete for Grades One to Eight . . 


Health and Growth Bots 


By Carters, SMILEY, and STRANG 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT, Grade I 
HAPPY DAYS, Grade II . 


Nutrition, safety, and mental hygiene are major topics of the HEALTH 
AND GROWTH SERIES. Activities alive with the spirit of childhood are 
the agencies for helping the child to transfer health knowledge into health 
habits. 

All the qualities of fine supplementary readers are contained in these new 
primary s: the health content is presented in simple, short stories built 
around the daily life experiences of the child; vocabularies have been checked 
against the Gates and Thorndike Word Lists as carefully as those of basal 
readers; gay pictures in color on nearly every page graphically illustrate the 
health habit emphasized in the story. 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






































SECOND SEMESTER SCIENCE-HEALTH COURSES 


WOOD AND CARPENTER: Modern Science 
Series—A National Leader on the State-Adopted List 


The following recommendation of the FIFTH YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE is now an accepted principle in courses of study of schools of every 
type of organization: “As rapidly as conditions warrant, science should be made a required 
subject in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years.” 


Science for Grades Seven and Eight- 
An Integrated Health and Science Series 


BOOK ONE: Our Environment; Its Relation to Us 


= BOOK TWO: Our Environment; How We Adapt Our- 
ol R ENVIRONMI NT selves to It 

; aTION TOUS 
| RELA} Uae al a 
des: Each Book Complete: Each volume is complete within 
itself and is used regularly independently of the other. 
Their materials of study are coordinated as members of a 


series, however. 

Demonstrations Optional: Discussions of all subjects are 

complete. The experiments and demonstrations are for 

—weaeem § illustrative purposes. It is left wholly to the discretion of 

OUR ENVIRONMENT the teacher as to which ones, if any, are performed for 

, me * ADAPTOURSELVES TO” demonstration or experiment. 
Health Objective: In the present new editions sufficient 
space is given to health study to obviate the necessity of 
separate courses. Here science rather than dogma is made 
the guide. The What, the How, and the Why of science 
give new meaning to the study of personal and community 
health. 


Science Discovery Book: This is the title of the attractive 
workbook that accompanies each volume. The keeping 
of an orderly notebook is a valuable procedure in any 
science course. The use of such is entirely optional, how- 
ever, as all needed material is included in the textbook, 
itself. 

Teacher Manuals: A complete teacher’s manual outlining 
the aims, objectives, and methods of study, as well as 
furnishing a key to all the exercises accompanies each book. 


The books of the Our Environment Series have grown out of actual classroom experience and 
have a reputation for being easily taught under average school conditions. Special training in 
science on the part of the teacher is by no means a requirement for successful teaching of these 
elementary courses. 


Each of the books is a child’s book of science designed to furnish a sufficient fund of scientific 
information to help the young pupil interpret his environment and to attain a habit of clear 
thinking from cause to effect and from effect back to cause, admittedly a training becoming 
increasingly necessary in the complexities of modern civilization. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























